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Abstract  of  Dissertation  Presented  to  the  Graduate  School 
of  the  University  of  Florida  in  Partial  Fulfillment  of  the 
Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Education 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  PUBLIC  MIDDLE  SCHOOLS 
IN  ALACHUA  COUNTY,  FLORIDA 
1970-1987 

By 

Jean  Campbell  McCall 
April  1988 

Chairman:  Paul  S.  George 

Major  Department:  Educational  Leadership 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  examine  the 
history  and  development  of  the  six  public  middle  schools 
in  Alachua  County  from  the  first  middle  school  in  1970 
through  1987.  Central  to  the  development  of  this 
investigation  was  the  use  of  the  case  study  approach 
using  oral  interviews  with  25  people  who  were  involved 
in  the  middle  schools  in  Alachua  County.  Specifically, 
answers  to  the  following  questions  were  sought: 

1.  Why  did  the  six  different  middle  schools  develop 
different  kinds  of  school  programs  and 
organizations  ? 
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2. 


How  did  training  affect  the  middle  school  faculties 
and  administrative  staffs? 

3.  What  problems  were  encountered  in  developing  middle 
schools,  and  how  were  these  handled? 

4.  Were  there  common  stages,  patterns,  phases,  or 
themes  of  development  that  applied  to  all  or  most  of 
the  schools,  and,  if  so,  what  were  they? 

5.  What  can  be  learned  from  this  study  that  can  be 
useful  to  other  developing  middle  schools? 

Alachua  County's  six  public  middle  schools  had 
different  student  needs  with  different  degrees  of 
commitment  to  middle  school  theory  from  faculty  members 
and  administrators.  School-based  management,  begun  in 
Alachua  County  in  1973,  allowed  each  school  staff  to 
develop  separate  programs.  Inservice  training  was 
intensive  for  the  earlier  schools  and  that  emphasis 
lessened  in  the  1970s;  county  staff  commitment  did  not 
maintain  the  early  attention  to  middle  schools.  Each  of 
the  schools  was  influenced  by  desegregation,  parents  who 
wanted  changes  made,  and  state  and  federal  programs  or 
mandates . 

The  results  of  this  research  showed  a need  for 
strong  commitment  to  middle  school  programs  from 
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principals,  faculties,  district  staff  .personnel,  school 
boards,  and  state  and  national  governments.  There  needs 
to  be  a consistency  of  beliefs  about  a basic  middle 
school  program  at  school  district  level,  but  flexibility 
should  exist  to  allow  each  school  to  have  a program  that 
fulfills  specific  needs.  Change  should  take  place  based 
on  research  data,  and  there  should  be  a continuous 
inservice  training  program  to  develop  and  maintain 
effective  middle  schools. 
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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 


Statement  of  the  Problem 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  examine  the  history 
and  development  of  the  six  public  middle  schools  in  Alachua 
County,  Florida,  to  contrast  the  problems  each  school  staff 
encountered,  to  learn  where  success  was  achieved  and  why, 
and  to  evaluate  this  information  to  help  other  middle 
schools  in  their  formation  and  revaluation.  The  researcher 
sought  to  answer  the  following  questions: 

1.  Why  did  the  six  different  middle  schools 
develop  different  kinds  of  school  programs  and 
organizations? 

2.  How  did  training  affect  the  middle  school 
faculties  and  administrative  staffs? 

3.  What  problems  were  encountered  in  developing 
middle  schools,  and  how  these  were  handled? 

4.  Were  there  common  stages,  patterns,  phases,  or 
themes  of  development  that  applied  to  all  or  most  of  the 
schools,  and,  if  so,  what  were  they? 
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5.  What  can  be  learned  from  this  study  that  can 
be  useful  to  other  developing  middle  schools? 

Background 

From  the  1930s  through  the  early  1960s  the  junior 
high  school  had  been  the  main  institution  for  the 
education  of  middle  level  students.  Many  educators 
found  the  junior  high  schools  to  have  fallen  short  of 
the  goals  for  schooling  for  this  age  level  (Alexander, 

1966,  1984;  DeVita,  Pumerantz  & Wilklow,  1970;  Johnson, 
1962;  Lounsbury  & Vars,  1978;  Moss,  1969).  While  the 
goals  and  objectives  may  have  been  adequate,  the  junior 
high  school  did  not  provide  the  most  appropriate 
educational  experiences  for  its  students. 

As  dissatisfaction  with  junior  high  schools 
spread,  interest  in  middle  schools  as  a replacement  for 
junior  high  schools  broadened.  At  the  38th  annual  Junior 
High  School  Conference  held  at  New  York  University  in  1966, 
Myron  Jacobson  started  the  meeting  with  these  words:  "We 

may  be  attending  not  one,  but  two  meetings  today--the  last 
junior  high  school  conference  and  the  first  middle  school 
conference"  (Moss,  1969,  p.  23).  Growth  in  the  numbers  of 
middle  schools  was  modest  in  the  1950s  and  early  1960s,  but 
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between  1965  and  1971  the  number  of  middle  schools 
quadrupled  (Educational  Research  Service,  1983,  p.  82). 
Middle  schools  were  becoming  the  predominate  school  for 
middle  level  education. 

In  Alachua  County,  middle  school  theory  was  first 
based  on  the  ideas  of  William  M.  Alexander,  often  called 
"The  Father  of  the  Middle  Schools."  Alexander  came  to 
the  University  of  Florida  in  1963  having  written  and 
spoken  about  the  failures  of  the  junior  high  schools  and 
the  possibilities  of  middle  schools  (Alexander,  1964, 
1966).  In  1966-1967,  Alexander  and  Emmett  Williams 
received  a grant  to  help  train  middle  level  educators, 
and  5 years  after  Alexander  came  to  the  University  of 
Florida  a course  for  middle  school  education  was  offered 
(W.  Alexander,  personal  communication,  1984). 

As  middle  schools  grew  in  numbers,  there  was  a 
need  for  clarification  in  the  identity  of  both  middle 
schools  and  middle  school  educators.  In  1972  William 
Alexander  and  Paul  George  helped  to  organize  the  first 
Florida  middle  school  group,  The  Florida  League  of 
Middle  Schools.  It  was  to  serve  the  following  purposes: 

1.  To  facilitate  continuing  curriculum 
improvement,  inservice  education, 
school  planning  and  other  phases  of 
middle  school  education 
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2.  To  serve  as  a clearinghouse  for  exchange 
of  ideas,  materials  and  personnel  needed 
for  middle  school  development 

3.  To  assist  in  developing  plans  for  evaluation 
of  middle  schools  in  Florida 

4.  To  help  secure  and  maintain  support  of 
agencies  and  groups  in  the  state 
interested  in  educational  improvement 

5.  To  represent  the  middle  schools  in 
professional  and  public  discussions  of 
educational  programs  and  problems. 

(Alexander  & George,  1981,  p.  41) 

In  1974  the  National  Middle  School  Association  was  established 

with  a quarterly  journal,  special  publications,  institutes, 

seminars,  and  a national  conference. 

In  1971  the  Florida  Department  of  Education 
recognized  the  need  for  help  in  developing  middle 
schools  across  the  state.  Upon  recommendation  of  the 
State  Course  of  Study  Council,  a Special  State  Committee 
on  the  Middle  Schools  was  created.  The  task  of  the 
committee  was  to  produce  a guide  for  middle  schools  in 
Florida.  The  document  that  was  written,  The  Development 
of  Middle  Schools  in  Florida  (Florida  Department  of 
Education,  1975),  was  to  assist  schools  reorganizing  or 
converting  to  the  middle  school  concept. 

This  committee  report  stated  that  the  State  of 
Florida  had  assumed  a leadership  role  in  the  development  of 
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the  middle  school,  as  evidenced  by  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
number  of  middle  schools  in  the  state.  In  1967  there  were 
10  schools  in  Florida  meeting  Alexander's  definition  of 
no  more  than  five  grades,  no  fewer  than  three,  and  having 
grades  6 and  7 included  (Alexander  & George,  1981).  In 
1977  there  were  149  schools  in  Florida  that  fit  this  same 
definition.  In  the  1980s  the  Florida  legislature  wrote  a 
bill  specifically  for  this  middle  school  age  level,  the 
PRIME  bill  (Florida  Progress  in  Middle  Childhood  Education 
Program)  (Florida  Statutes,  1984,  230.2314). 

Alexander  and  George  (1981)  stated  that  the 
problems  of  the  middle  schools  were  not  in  their  numbers 
but  in  their  programs.  Many  of  the  schools  that  were 
called  middle  schools  were  lacking  in  certain  features 
that  are  usually  advocated  for  middle  schools.  The  authors 
believed  that  the  almost  landslide  movement  into  middle 
school  organization  restricted  the  careful  evaluation  and 
planning  that  is  needed  with  new  organizations  and 
institutions . 


Significance 

The  reorganization  of  school  district  programs  to 
include  middle  schools  continues  in  Florida  and  in  many 
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other  parts  of  the  nation.  Statistics  gathered  from  the 
50  states  indicated  that  the  middle  schools  have  grown 
and  are  growing  (Alexander  & George,  1981).  In  1967 
there  were  a total  of  1,101  middle  schools,  and  by  1977 
Alexander  and  George  found  that  number  had  grown  to 
4,160.  Only  five  states  with  low  population  densities 
had  fewer  than  10  middle  schools.  Alexander  (1987)  noted 
that  by  1984-1985  the  number  of  schools  with  a grade 
organization  of  6-8  had  increased  129%  since  1970-1971. 

The  study  could  be  helpful  to  school  system  leaders 
implementing  middle  school  programs.  Even  the  older, 
established  middle  schools  periodically  need  to 
revaluate  their  programs  and  make  changes.  Knowledge 
of  a school  district  with  a middle  school  program  such  as 
is  described  here  can  enhance  the  chances  for  success  among 
middle  school  programs. 

The  six  middle  schools  in  Alachua  County  were  very 
different  in  faculty  composition,  student  population, 
physical  facilities,  and  approaches  to  the  new  theory  of 
education.  The  administrators  and  staffs  of  the  six 
schools  apparently  treated  certain  elements  of  middle 
school  theory  quite  differently.  An  examination  of  the 
historical  development  of  the  schools  can  help  to  determine 
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why  these  differences  occurred.  Such  an  examination  can 
provide  data  on  the  development  of  each  school,  on  the 
middle  school  program  in  Alachua  County,  and  in  the  State 
of  Florida. 

Alachua  County  had  middle  schools  that  have  been 
identified  as  exemplary.  Four  of  Alachua  County's 
middle  schools  were  listed  by  Alexander  and  George 
(1981)  in  giving  "Basic  Information  About  Selected 
Exemplary  Middle  Schools"  (Appendix).  Some  of  Alachua 
County's  middle  schools  have  been  showcases  for  Florida, 
for  the  nation,  and  even  foreign  nations,  where  people 
interested  in  education  at  this  age  level  have  come  to 
observe  middle  school  practices  in  action. 

The  Florida  legislature  with  the  passage  of  the  PRIME 
bill  (Florida  Progress  in  Middle  Childhood  Education 
Program)  recognized  that  all  students  at  this  age  level 
need  an  appropriate  program  to  enhance  their  development  to 
their  maximum  potential.  Some  of  these  requirements  went 
into  effect  in  the  1985-1986  school  year.  "It  is  the 
intent  of  the  Legislature  to  establish  programs  that 
recognize  the  developmental  diversity  and  needs  of  these 
students  and  that  will  result  in  schools  which  have  the 
structure,  organization,  curriculum  services,  and  personnel 
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appropriate  to  facilitate  this  transistion"  (Florida 
Statutes,  1984,  230.2319).  This  research  study  may  provide 
guidelines  that  might  promote  a more  effective 
implementation  of  these  legislative  mandates. 

Design  of  the  Study 

This  researcher  used  a case  study  approach,  examining 
the  development  of  middle  schools  in  the  six  public  middle 
level  schools  in  Alachua  County.  Alachua  County  was 
selected  for  several  reasons:  The  researcher  worked  and 

lived  in  this  county  and  had  been  involved  in  a junior  high 
that  changed  to  a middle  school;  there  were  many  educators 
in  Alachua  County  that  had  played  a part  in  the  development 
who  were  still  in  the  county;  and,  finally,  Alachua  County 
had  middle  schools  that  had  been  designated  exemplary  middle 
schools  (Alexander  & George,  1981). 

The  primary  data  gathering  procedure  consisted  of  oral 
interviews  with  people  who  were  important  in  the  middle 
school  movement  in  Alachua  County.  Oral  history  is  the 
collection,  analysis,  and  presentation  of  historical  data 
through  interviews,  and  this  research  method  was  especially 
appropriate  for  this  study.  Interviews  supplemented  the 
written  records  and  furnished  information  where  there  were 
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no  written  materials.  The  interviews  were  compared  and 
analyzed  to  develop  the  most  accurate  picture  of  the  history 
of  each  school. 

Interviews  were  conducted  with  25  people  who  were 
involved  in  Alachua  County's  middle  schools.  The 
interviews  were  conducted,  transcribed,  and  typed  from 
1984  through  1987.  Of  the  six  schools,  five  of  the 
original  principals  were  interviewed,  and,  in  all,  nine 
people  were  interviewed  who  served  as  middle  school 
principals  from  1970  through  1983.  One  of  the  school  board 
members  who  served  during  this  time  and  agreed  to 
recall  these  years  was  interviewed  for  the  viewpoint 
from  the  school  board.  Interviews  with  teachers  were 
planned  to  provide  interviews  that  represented  each 
school.  Additional  interviews  were  requested  to  supply 
more  information.  County  staff  members  were 
interviewed  as  well  as  other  educators  who  played  a 
contributing  part  in  developing  Alachua  County's  middle 
schools . 

At  the  completion  of  this  study,  final  drafts  were 
shared  with  five  of  the  original  interviewees  for 
validation.  This  group  included  William  Alexander, 
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University  of  Florida  professor  and  a middle  school  author 
William  Cake,  the  principal  who  opened  Fort  Clarke  Middle 
School;  Jack  Christian,  an  Alachua  County  district  staff 
member  in  charge  of  curriculum  and  instruction;  John 
Spindler , a middle  school  principal  at  Mebane  and  Lincoln 
Middle  Schools;  and  Catherine  Steen,  a middle  school 
teacher  at  Spring  Hill  Middle  School.  All  of  these 
interviewees  were  involved  in  Alachua  County's  public 
middle  schools  prior  to  1970  and  continuing  through  1987. 
Four  additional  Alachua  County  middle  school  educators, 
representing  three  schools,  requested  to  read  this  study, 
and  they  were  included  in  the  validation  process. 

To  help  substantiate  and  reinforce  the  interviews, 
many  records  were  analyzed,  both  at  the  local  school 
level  and  the  district  level.  Curriculum  guides,  annual 
reports  of  school  progress,  5-year  school  reviews,  the 
local  newspaper,  state  documents,  and  school  board  minutes 
were  all  sources  of  data  that  helped  contribute  information 
about  the  middle  schools. 

Limitations 

Several  factors  limited  this  study.  Some  of  the 
people  involved  in  Alachua  County  middle  schools  were 
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unavailable  for  interviews  because  of  illness,  death,  or 
movement  away  from  the  county.  No  students  or  parents  were 
interviewed,  nor  were  the  teachers  interviewed  necessarily 
representative  of  all  the  viewpoints  of  the  faculties  of 
Alachua  County  middle  schools  during  the  period  studied. 

Another  limiting  factor  was  the  inability  to  locate 
certain  documents  and  materials  that  might  have  been  helpful 
in  understanding  the  developing  years.  Some  of  these  had 
been  disposed  of  by  principals  when  administrative  changes 
occurred  or  new  offices  were  occupied.  At  the  county  level, 
there  had  been  a change  of  building  location  causing  the 
loss  of  many  important  materials.  Lack  of  storage  space 
also  caused  the  loss  of  important  documents.  In  particular, 
many  of  the  materials  relating  to  the  early  effort  of  the 
Kettering  Foundation  were  lost. 

That  the  researcher  was  teaching  in  one  of  the  middle 
schools  under  study  may  be  considered  a limitation.  The 
long  association  with  this  level  of  education  gave  the 
researcher  some  advantages  in  personal  knowledge  of  events 
and  personal  contacts.  This  advantage  and  disadvantage 
acknowledged  in  the  analysis  and  conclusions. 


were 
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Definition  of  Terms 

1 . Academy 

An  academy  was  an  early  American  secondary 
school,  not  usually  a preparatory  school  for 
college,  but  mainly  a school  that  prepared 
students  for  a vocation.  These  schools  were 
usually  privately  controlled  and  financed. 

2 . Advisor-Advisee  (A-A),  FAME,  Prime  Time, 
"Homeroom" 

All  these  terms  refer  to  a program  established 
to  meet  the  emotional  and  personal  development 
needs  of  these  students.  Small  groups  of 
students  meet  with  an  assigned  adult,  on  a 
regular  basis,  to  work  primarily  on  affective 
education . 

3 . Chronological  Age  Grouping 

Students  are  grouped  together  on  chronological 
age  basis  or  based  on  the  number  of  years  in 
school . 

4 . Common  School 

This  term  refers  to  free  universal  public 
schooling  at  the  elementary  level.  The  common 
school  movement  supported  the  belief  that  "a 
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democratic  government  depended  upon  an  educated 
citizenry"  (Button  & Provenzo,  1983,  p.  84). 

5 . Departmentalization 

This  is  a school  organization  in  which  each 
teacher  teaches  one  particular  subject. 

Teachers  specialize  in  one  subject  and  are 
administratively  grouped  in  departments  by  those 
subj  ects . 

6 . Exploratory  Classes 

Courses  are  planned  to  give  middle  school 
students  exposure  to  a wide  variety  of  courses, 
outside  the  basic  academics,  that  they  can 
"explore"  for  further  interest  later.  Typically 
these  might  be  art,  general  music,  band, 
industrial  arts,  chorus,  home  economics, 
agriculture,  foreign  languages,  typing, 
computers,  or  business  skills. 

7 . Interdisciplinary  Team  Organization 

This  term  refers  to  the  system  of  organizing 
teachers  into  groups,  usually  from  2 to  5, 
from  different  subject  areas.  Teachers  are 
assigned  to  a working  group  who  share  the 
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same  students,  have  the  same  schedule,  and 
work  to  plan  the  curriculum  for  these  students. 

8 . Latin  Grammar  School 

This  term  refers  to  secondary  schools  in  early 
America  that  were  for  college  preparation. 

9 . Middle  School 

A middle  school  is  a school  that  covers  grades 
6 and  7 does  not  extend  below  grade  4 or  above 
grade  8,  that  serves  as  a bridge  between  the 
elementary  and  high  schools,  and  has  a program 
planned  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  these 
students . 

10 . Multiage  Grouping 

Students  of  different  ages  are  grouped  together 
for  instruction  on  the  same  team.  These 
students  could  be  in  these  groupings  for  part  or 
all  of  a day  and  they  could  even  be  in  the  same 
group  for  3 years. 

11 . Transescence 

This  term  defines  the  period  in  a child's  life 
that  begins  before  puberty  and  extends  through 
the  first  years  of  adolescence.  This  is  not  a 
chronological  time  period,  but  it  is  often 
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interpreted  as  including  students  from  10  through 
14. 


Organization  of  the  Dissertation 

The  remainder  of  this  dissertation  is  divided  into  six 
chapters.  Discussed  in  Chapter  II  is  the  development  of 
the  middle  school  from  the  junior  high  school  and  the 
social  forces  that  affected  this  need  for  change.  In 
Chapter  III  the  reorganization  of  the  schools  in  Alachua 
County,  the  implications  from  court  decrees,  and  the 
influence  of  several  educators  on  the  county  middle  schools 
are  described.  Chapter  IV  contains  the  results  of  the 
study  of  Spring  Hill  and  Mebane  Middle  Schools,  the 
earliest  middle  schools  in  Alachua  County.  In  Chapter  V 
the  development  of  the  four  city  schools  is  reviewed. 
Discussed  in  Chapter  VI  are  the  developing  years  from  1973- 
1987,  studying  especially  the  differences  and  similarities 
among  the  six  middle  schools.  Chapter  VII  contains  a 
summary  of  the  development  of  Alachua  County's  middle 
schools,  discussion,  and  recommendations. 


CHAPTER  II 

HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  MIDDLE  LEVEL 
SCHOOLS  AND  RELATED  SOCIAL  CHANGES 

Early  Adolescent  Education  and  the  Elementary  Schools 

Even  during  the  middle  school  years  most  students 
in  American  schools  have  been  placed  in  elementary  or 
high  schools.  From  the  1930s  until  the  present  the 
basic  organizational  pattern  for  public  schools  in  the 
United  States  has  been  an  elementary  school,  a junior 
high  school  or  in  recent  years  a middle  school,  and  a high 
school.  In  1920  Kindred  and  Associates  (1968)  found 
that  the  most  universal  type  of  grade  organization  was 
the  arrangement  of  eight  grades  of  elementary  school  and 
four  of  high  school.  By  1952  this  arrangement  was  still 
the  predominant  type  of  organization,  although  the  6- 
year,  junior-senior  high  school  had  become  almost  as 
numerous.  By  1959  the  6-year,  junior-senior  high 
school  was  the  most  common  type,  the  8-4  next,  and  the 
separate  junior  high  school  third  (pp.  4-5). 

Elementary  schools,  sometimes  called  grammar 
schools,  have  been  an  accepted  part  of  American 
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education  since  colonial  times,  and  compulsory  education 
was,  at  least  in  principle,  universal  by  1920.  Most 
students  were  in  school  through  age  14  and  many  were 
remaining  beyond  that  age.  However,  high  dropout  rates 
and  the  low  retention  rates  were  problems  in  the  upper 
elementary  grades.  The  alleged  overly  academic  character 
of  the  elementary  schools,  especially  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grammar  grades,  caused  many  pupils  to  drop  out  at 
ages  14  through  16,  ill-prepared  for  employment  in 
industry  or  agriculture.  "The  academic  high  school  of 
the  Committee  of  Ten,  and  the  elementary  schools,  it  was 
argued  by  critics,  were  producing  too  many  repeaters  and 
dropouts  who  were  ill-prepared  for  employment" 

(Stephens,  1969,  p.  12).  In  1904,  39%  of  the  children 
in  elementary  school  in  New  York  were  retarded  in  their 
grade  by  one  or  more  years  (Howard  & Stoumbis,  1970). 
Keeping  students  enrolled  and  attending  school 
successfully  has  been  a persistent  problem  in  American 
public  schooling. 

There  have  been  many  changes  in  curriculum  and 
instruction  in  the  upper  level  of  the  elementary  school, 
but  there  has  always  been  a stress  on  skill  subjects 
like  reading,  writing,  grammar,  and  mathematics.  In 
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1893  the  NEA  appointed  a Committee  of  Fifteen  on  the 
organization  and  program  of  primary  and  grammar  schools. 
"The  Committee  stressed  good  English  usage  including 
literature,  United  States  history,  geography,  writing, 
arithmetic,  physical  science,  and  music.  Manual 
training  for  boys  and  cooking  or  sewing  for  girls  were 
suggested  along  with  Latin  for  children  in  the  eighth 
grade"  (Pulliam,  1982,  p.  128). 

These  recommendations  resulted  in  a standardized 
curriculum  in  elementary  schools  which  persists,  in 
large  part,  today.  Social  studies  has  usually  been  a 
combination  of  history  and  geography,  science  has  been 
added,  new  math  has  replaced  arithmetic,  and  art  and 
music  have  been  added  whenever  possible.  Physical 
education  may  be  an  organized  subject  with  a specialty 
teacher  or  merely  free  play.  The  elementary  curriculum 
today  stresses  the  basic  skills  for  a great  portion  of 
the  day  with  time  allotted  for  academic  disciplines. 

There  was  a growing  feeling  of  dissatisfaction 
with  what  were  termed  the  inadequacies  of  the  program 
and  organization  of  the  upper  years  of  the  elementary 
school  (Howard  & Stoumbis,  1970).  The  teaching  patterns 
within  grades  5 and  6 were  often  like  those  of  the 
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lower  grades.  The  self-contained  classroom 
predominated,  and  within  this  was  frequently  found  the 
same  segmentation  of  subject  areas  as  that  of  a 
departmental  program,  without  the  instruction  provided 
by  specialists. 

In  1888  the  president  of  Harvard  University, 
Charles  W.  Eliot,  addressed  the  National  Education 
Association  on  whether  school  programs  could  be 
shortened  and  enriched  (Brubacher,  1966).  Eliot  thought 
they  could  and  should  be  shortened  in  order  that 
graduates  of  colleges  and  graduate  schools  might  embark 
on  earning  a living  sooner.  He  pointed  in  particular  to 
arithmetic  and  the  excessive  time  given  to  reviews  as 
absorbing  more  than  a justifiable  proportion  of  the 
latter  years  of  elementary  education.  Public  school 
educators  then  began  to  wonder  whether  large  numbers  of 
pupils  dropped  out  of  school  before  reaching  high  school 
because  the  program  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  was 
at  fault. 

Early  Adolescent  Education  and  the  High  Schools 

Organizationally,  the  first  high  schools  were  an 
extension  of  the  early  common  schools  for  older  and  more 
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advanced  pupils.  The  high  school  origin  also  goes  back  to 
the  Latin  grammar  schools  and  the  academies.  Varying 
intents  and  customs  had  formed  their  curricula  and  so  the 
high  schools  had  great  variety.  The  college  leaders  saw 
the  high  schools  as  preparatory  schools,  and  in  1918  the 
commission  on  the  Reorganization  of  Secondary  Education 
formulated  the  "Seven  Cardinal  Principles"  for  high 
schools:  health,  command  of  the  fundamental  processes, 

worthy  home  membership,  vocation,  citizenship,  worthy  use 
of  leisure  time  and  ethical  character"  (Button  & Provenzo, 
1983,  p.  286).  High  schools  usually  have  departmental 
divisions  with  a chair  or  "head"  for  each  major  program 
area  or  department.  Since  the  first  high  schools  there  has 
been  a dual  purpose  that  Krug  (1960)  described  as  "the 
dualism  of  preparation  for  college  and  preparation  for  life 
that  still  haunts  our  discussions  of  secondary  education" 
(p.  25).  The  need  for  the  "academic”  and  "practical"  in 
the  curriculum  has  remained  an  issue  for  high  schools. 

The  first  public  high  school  in  the  United  States  was 
in  Boston  where  the  English  Classical  School  was 
established  in  1821  (Brubacher,  1966).  Almost  at  once  it 
became  known  as  the  English  High  School  and  it  was  an 
immediate  success.  The  high  school  idea  was  especially 
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appealing  to  the  frontier  states.  It  provided  for 
secondary  education  that  was  the  continuous  extension  of 
the  elementary  school  and  it  was  open  to  the  children  of 
all  and  paid  for  by  the  taxpayers.  In  1920  in  the  United 
States  there  were  about  2.5  million  secondary  school 
students,  or  about  one- third  of  the  population  from  14  to 
17.  In  1965  there  were  more  than  15  million  secondary 
school  students,  or  about  85%  of  the  high  school  age  group 
(Button  & Provenzo,  1983,  p.  132).  There  were  technical  or 
vocational  high  schools,  but  the  typical  American  high 
school  became  the  comprehensive  high  school. 

The  comprehensive  high  school,  also  called  the 
cosmopolitan  or  composite  high  school,  had  a program  that 
was  supposedly  designed  to  meet  the  needs  and  interests  of 
all  students.  Vocational  courses  were  offered,  as  well  as 
courses  that  gave  preparation  for  college.  Electives  and 
various  courses  were  offered  because  the  curriculum  "would 
make  it  easier  for  pupils  to  change  from  one  curriculum  to 
another"  (Krug,  1964,  p.  391).  By  participating  in  many 
groups,  organizations,  and  activities,  students  were 
expected  to  acquire  common  ideas.  Students  whose  needs  and 
interests  were  not  met  were  those  who  tended  to  drop  out. 
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Since  the  1970s  the  dropout  rate  has  been  rising 
upward.  Gadwa  and  Griggs  (1985)  reported  that  the 
percentage  of  youth  not  enrolled  in  school  or  not 
graduating  from  school  was  as  high  as  43.1%.  From  as 
early  as  1947  Gruhn  and  Douglass  (1971)  identified  some 
major  causes  of  pupil  dropouts  as  "failure  to  succeed  in 
school,  lack  of  interest  in  school,  financial  problems 
in  the  home,  and  other  home  and  family  problems" 

(p.  235).  They  further  suggested  that  an  effort  be  made 
early,  not  later  than  the  seventh  grade,  to  identify 
potential  dropouts  and  seek  ways  to  deal  with  them. 

Cooper  and  Peterson  (1949)  found  that  the  transistion 
from  the  work  of  the  common  branches  to  the  subjects  of 
the  ninth  grade  to  be  so  difficult  that  large  numbers  of 
pupils  withdrew  from  school  before  completing  the  work  of  the 
ninth  grade  because  of  inability  to  make  the  adjustments  to 
the  subjects  of  the  high  schools.  Some  educators  held  that 
it  was  essential  to  reorganize  the  upper  years  of  the 
elementary  school  and  the  lower  years  of  the  high  school  in 
line  with  the  needs  and  interests  of  adolescent  youth. 

There  have  been,  and  continue  to  be,  arguments 
over  whether  or  not  the  high  schools  should  be 
specialized,  and  if  they  should  be,  how  specialized,  and 
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how  early  in  a student’s  career.  These  arguments  go 

back  to  Charles  Eliot's  report  from  the  Committee  of  Ten 

on  Secondary  School  Studies  in  1893.  Eliot  had  been 

asked  by  the  National  Education  Association  to  lead  a 

study  and  report  on  various  phases  of  the  problem  of 

secondary  schools  (Popper,  1967,  pp.  124-129).  This 

committee  urged  that  some  high  school  subjects  be  brought 

into  the  elementary  school  and  a secondary  school  that 

would  begin  2 years  earlier,  leaving  6 years,  not  8,  for 

elementary  schools.  This  committee  wanted  changes  in 

certain  secondary  school  programs  so  that  students  could  be 

ready  for  colleges,  but  they  realized  these  could  not  be 

accomplished  in  the  traditional  four-year  high  school  and 

recommended  the  following: 

In  preparing  these  programmes,  the  Committee 
was  perfectly  aware  that  it  is  impossible  to 
make  a satisfactory  secondary  school 
programme,  limited  to  a period  of  four  years, 
and  founded  on  the  present  elementary  school 
subjects  now  reserved  for  high  schools--such 
as  algebra,  geometry,  natural  science,  and 
foreign  languages--should  be  begun  earlier 
than  now  and  therefore  within  the  schools 
classified  as  elementary;  or,  as  an 
alternative,  the  secondary  period  should  be 
made  to  begin  two  years  earlier  than  at 
present,  leaving  six  years  instead  of  eight 
for  the  elementary  school  period.  Under  the 
present  organization  elementary  subjects  and 
elementary  methods  are,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Committee,  kept  in  use  too  long.  (Popper, 

1967,  pp.  126-127) 
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The  Junior  High  Schools 

Harvard  President  Charles  Eliot  wanted  to  extend 
college  courses  downward  from  the  high  schools.  In  the 
first  two  decades  of  the  20th  century  various 
committees  and  commissions  studied  the  American  schools 
and  made  recommendations.  These  recommendations  did  not 
lead  directly  to  junior  high  schools,  but  they 
contributed  to  an  intellectual  and  professional  climate 
wherein  the  new  school  could  prosper.  The  presentation 
of  particular  subjects  and  lessons  to  elementary  and 
secondary  pupils  was  pushed  downward,  and  out  of  this 
came  the  recommendation  to  shift  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  from  the  elementary  to  the  upper  level.  The 
prevailing  8-4  school  structure  was  revised  to  make  the 
6-6  system,  and  the  introduction  of  the  junior  high 
further  refined  this  to  a 6-3-3  pattern  (Educational 
Research  Service,  1983,  p.  51). 

Other  factors  independent  of  the  elementary  and 
high  schools  influenced  the  creation  of  junior  high 
schools.  New  evidence  concerning  the  physical  and 
emotional  characteristics  of  children  going  through 
puberty  encouraged  the  view  that  students  entering 
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adolescence  should  be  segregated  from  elementary  and 
high  school  students.  Reorganization  was  seen  by  many 
educators  as  necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  older 
elementary  pupils  who  were  no  longer  children.  One  of 
these  educators  was  G.  Stanley  Hall  (1969),  author  of 
the  first  book  on  adolescents.  Others  believed  the 
elementary  to  high  school  organization  did  not  provide  a 
smooth  transition  from  childhood  to  adult  life.  Herbert 
Bruner  (1925)  said: 

Ten  out  of  every  one  hundred  pupils  starting 
in  the  first  grade  complete  the  high  school, 
and  yet  there  is  not  concerted  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  schools  of  America  either  to  guide 
the  ninety  who  have  fallen  by  the  wayside  into 
the  life  callings  where  their  talents  would  be 
put  to  maximum  use,  or  to  judiciously  direct 
the  courses  of  study  of  the  ten  who  survive. 

(p.  ID 

In  1899  an  NEA  committee  on  reorganization 
suggested  that  the  beginning  of  secondary  education 
should  coincide  more  closely  with  the  onset  of 
adolescence  (Krug,  1960).  During  the  next  20  years  every 
committee  on  reorganization  made  some  reference  to  the  onset 
of  adolescence  as  the  appropriate  time  to  start  the 
secondary  school  studies  (Gruhn  & Douglass,  1971).  What 
was  needed,  these  reports  stated,  was  an  opportunity  for 
advanced  elementary  training  outside  the  high  school. 
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As  a result  of  all  these  suggestions,  junior  high 
schools  were  started  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  Berkeley, 
California.  The  first  was  in  1909  when  the  board  of 
education  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  authorized  the  establishment 
of  a school  to  include  grades  7,  8,  and  9,  which  was  to  be 
designated  as  the  Indianola  Junior  High  School  (Gruhn  & 
Douglass,  1971,  p.  46).  There  were  other  locations  where 
intermediate  schools  existed,  but  Columbus  was  probably  the 
first  to  call  it  a junior  high  school.  In  January,  1910, 
Berkeley,  California,  established  two  schools  with  grades 
7,  8,  and  9. 

After  1920  the  number  of  junior  high  schools 
increased  phenomenally.  The  total  rose  from  55  in  1920 
to  3,227  in  1952.  The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  reported 
that  in  1959  the  figure  had  reached  4,996  (VanTil,  Vars 
& Lounsbury,  1967,  p.  42).  There  had  been  828  combined 
junior-senior  high  schools  in  1920,  and  by  1959  that 
number  had  grown  to  10,130  (Atkinson  & Maleka,  1965, 
p.  119). 

Like  the  public  high  school  and  the  academy,  the 
junior  high  school  was  uniquely  American,  and  Tye  (1985) 
found  that  any  number  of  grade  levels  may  be  included: 

6-8,  7-8,  7-9.  Regardless  of  the  grade  level,  the 
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junior  high  school  is  an  urban  phenomenon.  Tye  stated, 
while  you  can  find  junior  high  schools  or  intermediate 
schools  or  middle  schools  in  most  suburban  areas  and  in 
many  rural  areas,  there  are  junior  high  schools  of  some 
description  in  all  urban  centers"  (p.  53).  In  1926  the 
Research  Division  of  the  National  Education  Association 
prepared  a comprehensive  survey  of  the  various  types  of 
junior  high  schools  in  the  United  States.  There  were 
1,108  junior  high  schools  reported  and  73.5%  were 
composed  of  grades  7-8-9,  15.2%  of  grades  7-8,  7%  of 
grades  7-8-9-10,  1.9%  of  grades  6-7-8,  1.4%  of  grades 
8-9,  and  1.0%  of  grades  8-9-10  (Educational  Research 
Service,  1983,  pp.  8-9). 

The  junior  high  schools  were  primarily  a junior  or 
smaller  version  of  the  senior  high  school.  Moss  (1969) 
wrote  that  a sharp  criticism  to  be  leveled  against  the 
junior  high  school  was  that  it  was  too  imitative  of  the 
high  school.  Sophisticated  social  activities,  dances, 
in t er scho las t ic  athletics,  and  marching  bands  left  very 
little  for  students  to  "grow  into"  in  high  schools  (p.  13). 
Fewer  subjects  were  studied  than  in  high  school,  but  more 
detail  was  presented  than  in  elementary  school  subjects, 
and  it  was  not  a review  of  the  earlier  grades.  Students 
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changed  classes  with  a different  teacher  for  each  class. 

It  was  assumed  that  junior  high  school  students  no  longer 
needed  the  security  of  belonging  to  one  classroom  with  one 
teacher  (Pulliam,  1982).  Herbert  Bruner  (1925)  summarized 
the  writings  of  many  authors  into  two  purposes  of  the 
junior  high  school:  "(1)  The  junior  high  school  should 

offer  an  enriched  curriculum,  and  (2)  should  assist  in 
guiding  pupils  according  to  their  interests,  aptitudes, 
capacities,  and  abilities"  (p.  6). 

Gruhn  and  Douglass  (1956,  pp.  32-37)  wrote  about  the 
functions  of  the  junior  high  school,  and  they  summarized 
the  functions  into  six:  integration,  exploration, 

guidance,  differentiation,  socialization,  and  articulation. 
Gruhn  and  Douglass  thought  integration  could  be  achieved  by 
seriously  modifying  the  highly  departmentalized  system. 

They  suggested  some  subjects  could  be  combined  and  taught 
as  one  subject,  for  instance,  English  and  social  studies. 
Exploration  was  to  include  not  only  vocational  activities, 
but  also  any  area  of  interest  and  exploration  within  each 
subject  in  the  curriculum. 

The  concern  of  the  junior  high  school  was  with  the 
methods  of  teaching  as  well  as  course  content;  flexibility 
in  methods  of  teaching  was  essential.  Students  were  to  be 
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assisted  with  vocational  decisions  but  also  with  any 
personal,  social,  or  emotional  problems.  Flexible  teaching 
methods  should  meet  more  effectively  the  needs,  interests, 
and  abilities  of  individual  pupils.  Junior  high  school 
classrooms  and  extraclass  activities  were  to  be  planned  to 
give  students  experiences  that  would  lead  to  better  living 
together.  Better  articulation  between  the  elementary  and 
secondary  programs  was  another  goal  that  allowed  for  a 
smoother  transition. 

There  were  vast  differences  in  the  junior  high 
schools  that  were  established  because  there  were 
conflicting  ideas  on  the  grade  organization,  the  functions, 
the  needs  of  adolescents  and  the  curriculum.  DeVita, 
Pumerantz,  and  Wilklow  (1970)  stated  that  the  various  grade 
organizations  were  determined  by  local  purposes.  As  they 
put  it,  "the  junior  high  school  was  not  a definite 
institution  but  rather  a state  of  mind,  an  attempt  to 
attain  an  ideal"  (p.  17).  Some  junior  high  schools  were 
patterned  more  after  the  elementary  schools  and  were  more 
like  extensions  upward  with  partially  self-contained 
classrooms,  large  unit  teaching,  more  concern  for 
nonacademic  aspects  of  students'  lives,  and  grade 
promotion,  not  subject.  Others  were  downward  extensions  of 
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the  high  schools  with  full  departmentalization,  great 
concerns  with  subject  matter,  subject  promotion,  marching 
bands,  interscholastic  athletic  programs,  electives,  and 
units  of  credit. 

There  were  schools  that  dealt  with  this  age  group 
according  to  the  stated  functions,  but  as  Mauritz  Johnson 
(1962)  found,  many  were  not  successful.  "And,  as  with  the 
girl  with  the  curl,  a good  junior  high  school  can  be  very, 
very  good,  but  a poor  one  can  be  horrid"  (p.  41).  VanTil, 
Vars,  and  Lounsbury  (1967)  stated  that  a school  is  "what 
the  individual  pupil  experiences"  (p.  72).  After  studying 
102  "shadow  studies"  gathered  by  the  Commission  on 
Secondary  Education  of  the  Association  for  Supervision  and 
Curriculum  Development,  VanTil,  Vars,  and  Lounsbury  (1967) 
concluded  "that  junior  high  school  education  as  it  is 
actually  conducted  leaves  considerable  room  for 
improvement"  (p.  81). 

The  problems  encountered  by  the  junior  high 

schools  stemmed  from  trying  to  serve  "two  masters",  the 

high  schools  and  the  elementary  schools. 

There  are  too  many  school  districts  which  have 
adopted  the  junior  high  organizational  pattern 
from  expediency,  as  a stop-gap  measure,  and 
too  many  junior  high  school  teachers  and 
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principals  who  regard  the  junior  high  as  a 
little  high  school  or  an  advanced  elementary 
school.  (Stoumbis  & Howard,  1969,  p.  1) 

Only  a few  junior  high  schools  met  the  objectives 

proposed  by  the  early  spokespersons.  For  example,  in 

many  schools  little  effort  was  made  to  ease  the 

transition  from  self-contained  elementary  classrooms  to 

fully  departmentalized  junior  high  schools. 

Another  area  of  concern  from  educators  about 
junior  high  schools  was  the  lack  of  a source  of  teachers 
prepared  specifically  for  this  adolescent  group  (Howard 
& Stoumbis,  1970;  Moss,  1969;  VanTil,  Vars,  & Lounsbury, 
1967).  The  problems  children  encountered  as  they 
reached  puberty  were  unique,  and  this  was  the  most 
formative  period  of  growth.  Writing  about  the  lack  of 
teachers  trained  for  this  age  period,  VanTil,  Vars,  and 
Lounsbury  (1967)  pointed  to  the  certification  situation 
as  a partial  cause.  "Commonly,  either  an  elementary  or 
a secondary  certificate  entitles  a person  to  teach  in 
the  junior  high  grades,  whether  or  not  he  has  any 
special  preparation  for  work  at  this  level"  (p.  50). 
Teachers  certified  in  secondary  areas  were  able  to  teach 
grades  7-12,  but  often  accepted  a position  in  the  lower 
grades  hoping  to  move  up  to  the  high  school  when  there 
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were  openings.  Generally,  teachers  trained  and 
certified  in  elementary  education  could  teach  K-6. 

The  junior  high  school  failed  to  meet  the  ideals 

set  up  by  the  early  leaders  because  far  too  many  of  the 

junior  high  schools  remained  only  junior  schools  to  the 

high  schools  and  did  not  provide  a school  unique  to  the 

needs  of  its  pupils  (Alexander  et  al.,  1969). 

Even  its  name  symbolized  the  junior  high 
school's  subservience  to  the  high  school.  For 
the  advocates  of  the  middle  school,  the  junior 
high  school  failed  to  provide  special 
educational  opportunities  for  preadolescents 
and  early  adolescents.  (Educational  Research 
Service,  1983,  p.  81) 

Junior  high  schools  enjoyed  no  special  status  or 
prestige  with  educators,  parents,  or  students  (VanTil, 
Vars,  & Lounsbury,  1967). 

Middle  Schools 

Dissatisfaction  among  professional  educators  with 
the  junior  high  school  led  to  a search  for  reform  of 
grade  organization.  One  of  the  first  steps  was  a name 
change.  The  term  "junior"  denoted  a subservient 
immaturity  seeking  to  obtain  seniority.  A new  approach 
came  with  a new  name,  middle  school.  The  term  middle 
school  was  not  new.  Gruhn  and  Douglass  (1971,  pp.  55-56) 
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had  used  this  term,  as  had  Mauritz  Johnson  (1962), 

William  Alexander  (1966),  and  Samuel  Popper  (1967). 
William  Alexander  had  proposed  a new  school  in  the  middle 
in  1963,  at  a junior  high  school  conference  at  Cornell 
University  (Alexander,  1964,  p.  16).  This  new  school 
was  to  have  a specialness  all  its  own,  not  like  the 
elementary  school  or  the  high  school,  but  a school  with 
its  own  distinct  characteristics,  purposes,  faculties, 
administrators,  and  especially,  students.  The  middle 
school  offered  a chance  to  revaluate  the  junior  high 
school  aims,  reformat  and  redefine  the  teaching  of  this 
age  group. 

How  was  the  middle  school  to  be  different  from  the 
junior  high  school?  How  was  the  middle  school  to 
provide  a special  school  for  this  unique  age  group? 

Donald  Eichhorn  (1968)  described  transescence  as  the 
period  in  human  development  that  begins  through  the 
early  stages  of  adolescence.  The  middle  school  he 
advocated  would  be  "a  careful  integration  of  an 
educational  program  resulting  form  cultural  forces, 
mental,  emotional,  and  physical  growth  factors,  together 
with  administrative  variables,  guidance  activities,  and 
teaching  assignments"  (p.  vii,  viii).  He  recommended  a 
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5-3-4  organization  that  focused  on  the  growth  of  the 
child  with  all  relevant  factors  treated  as  an  organic 
whole . 


Like  other  schools,  one  of  the  goals  of  middle 
schools  was  to  meet  the  needs  of  its  students,  as  well  as 
those  of  society.  In  order  to  do  this,  Moss  (1969)  gave 
six  objectives  for  middle  schools  to  foster: 

1.  The  individual  physical  well-being  of  the 
student  during  late  childhood  and  early 
adolescence . 

2.  Individual  mental  health  through  a continuous 
program  of  sex  education  aimed  at  understanding 
the  many  epochal  changes  taking  place  during 
the  years  11-14. 

3.  Learning  specifically  geared  to  immature  and 
maturing  students  in  an  atmosphere  which 
challenges  but  does  not  pressure  the 
individual . 

4.  A continuous  program  of  educational  guidance 
based  on  the  concept  that  guidance  belongs  in 
all  classrooms,  but  utilizing  specially  trained 
guidance  counselors  as  resource  personnel. 

5.  A curriculum  that  is  part  of  a continuous, 
nursery  through  twelfth  grade  program,  but  that 
takes  cognizance  of  the  purposes  listed  above. 

6.  Activities  related  to  the  interests  and  needs 

of  middle  school  students.  (Moss,  1969,  pp.  20-21) 

Many  of  the  ideas  of  Gruhn  and  Douglass  (1956) 
about  the  junior  high  school  fit  these  objectives  also. 
Gruhn  and  Douglass  were  insistent  on  a guidance  program 
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that  would  be  concerned  with  the  child's  growth  and 
development  as  a total  person.  Articulation  was 
stressed  with  both  elementary  and  high  schools  (p.  32). 
Like  the  new  middle  schools,  Gruhn  and  Douglass  wanted 
an  educational  program  that  would  be  designed  for  the 
needs,  interests,  and  abilities  of  young  adolescents. 

The  years  of  this  age  group,  10-14,  are  years  that 
present  problems,  for  the  child,  for  the  educators,  and 
for  the  parents.  Mauritz  Johnson  (1962)  put  it  this 
way:  "If  this  phase  of  development  is  often  a difficult 

one  for  those  passing  through  it,  it  is  even  more  so  for 
the  adults  around  them"  (p.  41).  In  junior  high  school 
many  of  these  problems  were  not  addressed,  even  though  the 
problems  were  addressed  by  the  objectives.  It  was  hoped 
that  in  the  new  school  there  would  be  better  planning  for 
these  difficult  years. 

Alexander  et  al.  (1969)  summarized  five  aims  of  the 
emergent  middle  schools: 

1.  To  serve  the  educational  needs  of  the  "in- 
between-agers"  (older  children,  preadolescents, 
early  adolescents)  in  a school  bridging  the 
elementary  school  for  childhood  and  the  high 
school  for  adolescents. 

2.  To  provide  optimum  individualization  of 
curriculum  and  instruction  for  a population 
characterized  by  great  variability. 
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3.  In  relation  to  the  foregoing  aims,  to  plan, 

implement,  evaluate,  and  modify,  in  a 
continuing  curriculum  which  includes  provision 
for:  (a)  a planned  sequence  of  concepts  in  the 

general  education  areas;  (b)  major  emphasis  on 
the  interests  and  skills  for  continued 
learning;  (c)  a balanced  program  of  exploratory 
experiences  and  other  activities  and  services 
for  personal  development;  and  (d)  appropriate 
attention  to  the  development  of  values. 

4.  To  promote  continuous  progress  through  and 
smooth  articulation  between  the  several  phases 
and  levels  of  the  total  educational  program. 

5.  To  facilitate  the  optimum  use  of  personnel  and 
facilities  available  for  continuing  improvement 
of  schooling.  (p.  19) 

One  of  the  first  middle  schools  in  the  United 
States  opened  at  Bay  City,  Michigan,  in  1950.  The 
program  included  grades  5-8  in  self-contained  classrooms 
except  for  special  subjects  (Kindred  & Associates,  1968,  p. 
33).  The  middle  school  movement  began  in  earnest  during 
the  decade  of  the  1960s,  especially  in  the  late  1960s. 
William  Alexander  quoted  a survey  by  Cuff  in  1965-1966  from 
which  499  middle  schools  were  identified  in  the  United 
States.  In  1967-1968  Alexander  identified  1,101  middle 
schools  (Alexander  et  al.,  1969,  p.  166-169).  Tye  (1985) 
cited  a 1976  survey  where  4,060  were  identified  (p.  55). 

A problem  in  identifying  middle  schools  was  that 
not  one  definition  fit  all  schools.  The  following  was 
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Alexander  s (1969)  definition:  "A  school  which  combines 

into  one  organization  and  facility  certain  school  years 
(usually  grades  5-8  or  6-8)  which  have  in  the  past  usually 
been  separated  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  under 
such  plans  as  the  6-3-3,  6-2-4,  and  6-6"  (p.  166).  The 
junior  high  usually  included  the  ninth  grade.  Middle 
schools  most  often  had  a grade  pattern  that  began  with 
either  the  fifth  or  sixth  grade  and  ended  with  the  eighth. 
Because  of  different  local  considerations  some  7-8  schools 
were  established  that  caused  a "revolving  door"  effect  on 
students.  With  only  two  grades,  7 and  8,  one  group  is 
always  leaving,  one  entering  (Alexander  et  al.,  1969). 
"Though  difficulties  in  counting  intermediate  institutions 
are  apparent,  the  phenomenal  growth  in  the  number  of  middle 
schools  is  evident  and  unquestioned"  (Lounsbury  & Vars, 
1978,  p.  37). 

Many  reasons  have  been  set  forth  as  to  why  a middle 
school  should  be  created  as  the  intermediate  unit  of  a 
school  system.  Lounsbury  and  Vars  (1978)  cited  three: 

(l)  the  concern  for  academic  excellence  and 
specialization;  (2)  the  belief  that  young  people  are 
maturing  earlier;  and  (3)  dissatisfaction  with  the  typical 
junior  high  school"  (p.  19).  Moss  (1969)  listed  the 
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following  five  reasons: 

1.  Because  of  the  earlier  onset  of  puberty,  6th 
graders  may  be  better  served  in  a middle 
school  of  grades  6,  7,  and  8. 

2.  Greater  curriculum  experimentation  may  be 
undertaken,  because  the  middle  school  will  not 
be  bound  by  college  entrance  requirements. 

3.  Ideally,  middle  school  certification  will  be 
developed  which  will  result  in  teachers  trained 
especially  to  work  with  this  age  group. 

4.  A nongraded  structure  may  be  developed  which 
will  more  effectively  ease  the  transistion  from 
elementary  school  to  middle  school. 

5.  Educational  guidance  may  be  emphasized. 

(pp.  18-19) 

Other  reasons  not  related  to  students'  needs  have 
been  given  for  middle  schools.  Bondi  (1972)  said  it 
this  way:  "Most  middle  schools  are  given  'birth  by 

accident,'  i.e.,  (1)  crowded  schools,  (2)  integration 
problems,  (3)  bandwagon  tactics"  (p.  9).  Tye  (1985) 
said  there  is  evidence  middle  schools  are  coming  into 
being  because  of  the  overall  decline  in  public  school 
enrollments  (p.  55).  It  was  expedient  to  move  ninth 
graders  to  the  high  schools,  upper  elementary  schools  to 
middle  schools,  and  close  whatever  elementary  schools  it 
would  be  necessary  to  close.  Mooney  (1970,  1971)  found 
that  the  condition  of  overcrowded  schools  was  often 
resolved  by  shifting  grades  to  a middle  school.  Kindred 
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and  Associates  (1968)  agreed  with  the  enrollment  problems 
and  overcrowded  buildings  and  added  the  desire  for  better 
racial  balance  as  reason  for  adopting  middle  school 
programs  (p.  35). 

The  10-14  age  group  is  a distinct  stage  of 

development.  This  is  a period  of  transition  for  the 

child  physically,  socially,  emotionally,  and 

intellectually  (Kindred,  Wolotkiewicz , Mickelson,  & 

Coplein,  1981).  This  is  a transitional  period,  also,  in 

that  it  moves  students  from  one  educational  phase  to 

another.  The  schools  should  be  designed  to  carry 

students  from  the  self-contained  elementary  school  to 

the  more  flexibly  arranged  high  school. 

The  transitional  concept  required  that  students 
ease  into  more  liberal  settings  while  in  the  lower 
end  of  the  middle  school  and  then  gradually  assume 
more  independence  in  the  upper  level  so  that  the 
move  to  the  high  school  will  not  be  traumatic.  As 
pupils  move  through  the  middle  school  grades  they 
should  have  a variety  of  learning  experiences.  The 
opportunity  to  enhance  the  transitional  character 
of  the  middle  school  suggests  the  possibility  for 
team- teaching , small-and  large-group  instruction, 
independent  study,  and  self-contained  centers.  The 
effective  middle  school  then  should  contain 
facilities  and  space  accommodations  which  will 
assist  in  this  transitional  phase.  (DeVita, 

Pumerantz,  & Wilklow,  1970,  p.  201) 

Many  of  the  junior  high  schools  were  housed  in  buildings 
physically  removed  from  the  high  schools,  but  many  were  not. 
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fhe  idea  of  a separate  intermediate  educational 
institution  has  gained  wide  acceptance  among 
administrators,  teachers,  parents,  and  the  young 
people  themselves.  Common  sense,  cumulative 
experience,  research,  and  informed  opinion  all 
support  the  belief  that  the  needs  of  early 
adolescents  are  best  met  in  a school  specifically 
designed  for  them.  (Lounsbury  & Vars,  1978,  p.  24) 

These  same  junior  high  school  buildings  often  became  the 

location  of  the  new  middle  school.  Ideally  there  should 

be  a facility  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 

particular  students  within  the  particular  locale  (Moss, 

1969). 


The  middle  schools  have  been  implemented  in  many 
different  ways  in  the  United  States.  With  middle  school 
philosophy  including  meeting  the  needs  of  the  learners, 
it  was  inevitable  that  middle  school  programs  became  as 
diverse  and  varied  as  the  populations  they  served. 
However,  there  are  aspects  of  middle  school  ideas  that 
need  to  be  addressed  at  any  middle  school;  these  can  be 
dealt  with  in  various  ways,  but  to  be  a middle  school 
these  features  must  be  evident.  The  National  Middle 
School  Association  included  the  following  10  "essential” 
characteristics : 

(1)  Educators  knowledgeable  about  and  committed 


to  transesence. 
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(2)  A balanced  curriculum  based  on  transescent 
needs . 

(3)  A range  of  organizational  arrangements. 

(4)  Varied  instructional  strategies. 

(5)  A full  exploratory  program. 

(6)  Comprehensive  advising  and  counseling. 

(7)  Continuous  progress  for  students. 

(8)  Evaluation  procedures  compatible  with  nature 
of  transescents . 

(9)  Cooperative  planning. 

(10)  Positive  school  climate.  (National  Middle 
School  Association,  1982,  p.  10-15). 

In  The  Exemplary  Middle  School,  Alexander  and 
George  (1981)  identified  12  characteristics  or  elements  of 
an  exemplary  middle  school.  Probably  no  one  school 
would  exhibit  all  of  these  in  perfect  form,  but  the  aim 
would  be  to  try  to  include  these  in  any  middle  school 
program.  A summary  of  these  characteristics  follows: 

1.  There  should  be  a statement  of  the  school  goals 
and  philosophy  that  is  based  on  middle  school  student 
needs,  and  this  information  should  be  used  to  plan  and 
evaluate  a middle  school  program. 
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2.  There  should  be  a system  for  middle  school 
planning  and  evaluation  that  is  designed  for  this  age  and 
includes  all  those  in  the  school  community  who  are 
concerned  with  this  age  level. 

3.  There  should  be  a curriculum  plan  that  provides 
for  continuous  student  progress,  basic  learning  skill,  use 
of  organized  knowledge,  personal  development,  and  other 
curriculum  goals  that  are  needed  locally. 

4.  There  should  be  a guidance  program  that  provides 
help  for  each  student  from  a well-known  faculty  member. 

5.  There  should  be  an  interdisciplinary  teacher 
organization  that  allows  teachers  to  have  team  planning, 
team  teaching,  evaluation,  and  teaching  units. 

6.  Students  should  be  grouped  to  provide  for 
maximum  progress,  for  example,  multiage  or  other 
instructional  programs. 

7 . There  should  be  a provision  for  block  schedules 
or  a flexible  time  arrangement  that  uses  time  efficiently. 

8.  There  should  be  a use  of  the  physical  facilities 
that  facilitates  a flexible  and  varied  program. 

9.  There  should  be  a balance  of  different  varieties 
of  learning  strategies  that  are  effective  in  providing 
learners  with  a chance  to  progress  toward  the  objectives. 
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10.  There  should  be  a continual  program  of  staff 
development  and  renewal  with  roles  provided  for  strong 
leadership . 

11.  There  should  be  a plan  for  evaluating  the 
school  and  student  progress  in  terms  of  the  school  goals. 

12.  There  should  be  a provision  to  continually 
study  the  school  population  and  society  so  that  the 
changing  needs  of  the  student  and  the  conditions  of  the 
future  can  be  met  (pp.  18-19). 

Trying  to  simplify  the  explanation  of  middle 
schools  for  parents  and  teachers,  George  (1979)  put 
eight  characteristics  into  language  more  readily 
understood  by  a wide  range  of  interested  persons: 

1.  Advisor-Advisee  Program 

2.  Interdisciplinary  Teacher  Organization 

3.  Skills  Through  Exploration 

4.  Block  Schedule 

5.  Balanced  Instruction 

6.  Multi-Age  Grouping 

7 . Team  Areas 

8.  Interest-Based  Activities 

There  continue  to  be  discussions  on  how  best  to 
educate  the  transescent.  If  a middle  school  is  to  be 
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more  than  just  a name,  it  must  deal  with  the  physical, 
mental,  emotional,  and  social  forces  in  the  transescent 
life.  These  students  need  schools  and  environments 
that  are  different.  The  direction  and  philosophy  of  the 
school  must  reflect  the  students'  needs,  different  from 
the  elementary  school  and  not  as  complex  or  competitive 
as  the  high  school  (DeVita,  Pumerantz,  & Wilklow,  1970). 

Early  Adolescent  Education  and  Forces  of  Change 

in  Society 

Throughout  the  history  of  the  United  States 
cultural  and  societal  changes  have  had  a major  influence 
on  the  growth  and  development  of  American  education. 
DeVita,  Pumerantz,  and  Wilklow  (.1979)  asserted: 

"Cultural  and  social  changes  have  proceeded  at  blinding 
speed  and  there  has  been  an  observable  response  to  this 
in  education  in  the  form  of  a rash  of  innovations"  (p. 
15).  Education  directly  reflects  the  culture  and 
society  it  intends  to  instruct. 

Several  important  changes  or  events  have  occurred 
sin^e  the  1950s  that  have  influenced  the  educational 
system;  all  the  events  have  had  varying  degrees  of 
influence,  nationally,  on  a state  level,  particularly  in 
southern  states  like  Florida,  and  locally  in  Alachua 
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County.  Desegregation  became  an  issue  in  the  school 
system  after  the  1954  Brown  versus  Topeka  Board  of 
Education  decision  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
where  separate  but  equal  schools  were  to  end.  The  result 
of  this  decision  was  not  desegregation.  Instead,  Florida 
and  other  southern  states  developed  delaying  tactics  which 
dragged  on  into  the  1960s  (Justin  & Kersey,  1973). 

In  1955  the  Supreme  Court  issued  its  enforcement 
decree,  calling  for  school  "desegregation  with  all 
deliberate  speed"  (White,  1979,  p.  136).  Governor  Leroy 
of  Florida  interpreted  the  ruling  to  leave  time 
for  Florida  to  accomplish  desegregation  "without  furor  or 
hysteria"  (White,  1979,  p.  136).  With  the  changes 
desegregation  produced,  the  new  middle  school  organization 
offered  a more  viable  grouping  to  deal  with  these 
problems.  Moss  (1969)  found  that  proponents  of 
desegregation  joined  in  criticizing  the  6-3-3  organization 
pattern.  Theorists  believed  large  city  junior  high 
schools  drawing  from  segregated  neighborhood  schools  that 
drew  from  larger  districts  would  allow  for  one  more  year 
of  integrated  education.  According  to  Moss,  New  York  City 
made  plans  for  a system  of  middle  schools  and  4-year  high 
schools,  and  other  cities  were  also  considering  the  9-12 
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high  school  organization.  The  new  middle  school  plan  came 
at  a convenient  time  for  the  desegregation  process,  and  it 
was  a factor  that  contributed  significantly  to  the  middle 
school  movement.  Lounsbury  and  Vars  (1978)  said,  "the 
elimination  of  racial  segregation  through  court-ordered 
integration  plans--all  have  contributed  more  to  the 
prodigious  growth  of  the  movement  than  any  purported 
instructional  advantages"  (p.  2l). 

Many  reasons  have  been  discussed  for  the  spread  of 
the  middle  school  movement  and  one  of  these  was 
demographic;  the  new  desegregation  shifts,  changing 
housing  patterns,  and  population  shifts  caused  housing 
problems  for  schools.  Alexander  quoted  two  surveys  about 
reasons  for  establishing  middle  schools,  one  survey  in 
1967  and  one  in  1977.  One  reason,  "To  eliminate  crowded 
conditions  in  other  schools"  received  58.2%  of  the 
responses  in  1967  and  the  third  highest  in  1977 
(Alexander,  1984,  pp.  14-15).  In  a third  survey  from 
1980,  Alexander  found  that  the  response  "adjust  to 
enrollment  trends"  was  still  the  third  highest  (Alexander, 
1987,  p.  320).  Crowding  and  administrative  problems  have 
definitely  been  a very  influential  factor  in  the  middle 
school  movement  (Lounsbury  & Vars,  1978). 
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Changes  in  our  society  have  been  rapid  and  these 
changes  put  stress  on  adults  and  young  people.  The 
changes  place  another  burden  on  education;  processes  for 
resolving  \ralue  conflicts  must  be  developed  and  taught. 
Young  people  need  assistance  to  make  their  way  in  a 
constantly  changing  world.  Adolescents  need  to  be 
prepared  to  deal  with  changing  family  and  community 
relationships.  "Every  available  resource  is  needed  to 
help  [children]  develop  the  ability  to  cope  with  change" 
(Kindred,  Wolotkiewicz , Mickelson,  & Coplein,  1981,  p.  13). 

AH  of  these  changes  in  society  place  new  burdens  on 
the  young  and  the  schools.  Television  and  other  mass 
media  have  a great  influence  on  the  preadolescent  and 
early  adolescent,  and  through  these  mediums  of 
communication  they  are  aware  that  changes  are  taking 
place.  Students  need  help  from  the  schools  to  understand 
the  reasons  for  and  the  outcomes  of  change.  A recent 
Middle  School  Journal  article  gave  a picture  of  societal 
forces  that  directly  affect  American  youth: 

1.  The  divorce  rate  is  approaching  50%. 

2.  43%  of  those  arrested  for  serious  crimes  in 
the  U.S.  in  1980  were  juveniles,  and  youth 
crime  is  increasing  by  more  than  10%  a year. 
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3.  Psychologists  regard  the  lack  of  a stable  home 
as  the  biggest  single  contribution  to 
delinquency . 

4.  Alcoholism  among  teenagers  increased  80% 
between  1970  and  1980. 

5.  In  the  70s  the  number  of  students  having 
intercourse  has  increased  by  two-thirds. 

6.  Four  out  of  ten  girls  will  become  pregnant 
during  the  teenage  years,  two  of  ten  will  have 
a child. 

7.  One-third  of  all  abortions  are  given  to  teens. 

8.  The  second  leading  cause  of  death  among 
teenagers,  after  accidents,  is  suicide. 
(Stefanich,  1986,  p.  7) 

Society  is  not  what  it  used  to  be,  the  family  is 

not  what  it  used  to  be,  and  growing  up  is  not  what  it  used 

to  be.  Where  does  this  leave  today's  young  person? 

Psychologist  David  Elkind  saw  the  American  young  person 

as  All  Grown  Up  and  No  Place  to  Go: 

In  today  s rapidly  changing  society,  teenagers  have 
lost  their  once  privileged  position.  Instead  they 
have  had  a premature  adulthood  thrust  upon  them. 

In  today's  society  we  seem  unable  to  accept  the 
fact  of  adolescence,  that  there  are  young  people  in 
transition  from  childhood  to  adulthood  who  need 
adult  guidance  and  direction.  Rather,  we  assume 
the  teenager  is  a kind  of  adult.  Whether  we  confer 
premature  adulthood  upon  teenagers  because  we  are 
too  caught  up  in  our  own  lives  to  give  them  the 
time  and  attention  they  require,  or  because  we  feel 
hopeless  to  provide  them  with  the  safe  world  they 
need,  the  end  result  is  the  same;  teenagers  have  no 
place  in  this  society.  (Elkind,  1984,  pp.  3-4) 
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All  of  these  stresses  and  changes  have  put 
additional  pressure  on  educators,  particularly  middle 
school  teachers.  If  values  and  personal  development  are 
shapable,  the  middle  school  teacher  is  a vital  link  in 
the  transescent  life.  Given  the  busy  lives  and  work 
schedules  of  many  parents,  plus  the  focus  on  television 
in  family  life,  many  teenagers  probably  spend  more  time 
communicating  with  a teacher,  at  least  from  Monday  through 
Friday,  than  they  do  with  a parent.  According  to  Goodlad 
(1979)  schools  are  expected  to  perform  the  jobs  usually 
reserved  for  the  home.  Children  may  be  short-changed  in 
their  early  life,  by  parents,  families,  society,  or 
circumstances.  In  the  transescence  period,  there  can  be  a 
chance  to  change  inadequate  experiences  into  more  relevant 
and  effective  ones.  The  search  for  the  most  appropriate 
school  for  this  important  transescence  age  has  been  the 
goal  of  middle  level  educators  for  over  50  years. 

Summary 

American  educators  have  educated  middle  level 
students  in  K-8  schools,  in  high  schools,  in  junior  high 
schools,  and  most  recently  in  middle  schools.  The  purpose 
of  elementary  schooling  has  always  been  to  instruct 
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students  in  basic  skills.  One  of  the  primary  purposes  of 
high  schools  has  been  to  prepare  students  for  adult  life 
after  high  school,  a job  or  college.  A primary  aim  of 
junior  high  school  and  middle  school  educators  has  been  to 
meet  the  needs,  interests,  and  abilities  of  early 
adolescents.  Societal  forces  have  usually  supplanted 
these  aims.  Middle  level  schooling  has  an  important  role 
in  the  improvement  of  American  education  with  the  unique 
position  that  it  occupies  in  the  total  program  of  public 
education.  Success  or  failure  in  these  middle  years  may 
determine  the  students’  motivation  to  continue  in  school. 

Schooling  has  been  looked  upon  as  a way  of 
transmitting  culture,  but  today  it  is  more  complex. 

Society  is  changing  rapidly,  and  many  of  the  institutions 
that  gave  students  stability  and  values  are  changing  also. 
The  middle  school,  with  its  unique  philosophy,  can  play  a 
very  important  role  in  society;  middle  schools  can  assist 
young  people  to  successfully  make  their  way  in  a rapidly 
changing  world. 


CHAPTER  III 

THE  REORGANIZATION  YEARS  IN  ALACHUA  COUNTY 
Racial  Desegregation  in  Alachua  County 

The  middle  school  movement  in  Alachua  County, 
Florida,  officially  began  on  February  6,  1970,  with  the 
opening  of  three  middle  schools:  High  Springs  Middle 

School,  Mebane  Middle  School,  and  Shell  Middle  School. 
Mebane  Middle  School  and  High  Springs  Middle  School  were 
composed  of  grades  5-8,  with  student  populations  of 
400-500,  and  both  were  located  at  a rural  section  of 
northwest  Alachua  County.  High  Springs  Middle  School 
was  a middle  school  waiting  to  move  into  a new  facility, 
Spring  Hill  school,  that  was  being  built  in  the 
community  of  High  Springs;  and  Mebane  Middle  School  was 
housed  in  a former  black  K-12  facility  in  the  community 
of  Alachua.  Shell  Middle  School  was  in  a rural  area 
east  of  Gainesville;  it  contained  grades  5-7,  and  it 
only  existed  as  a middle  school  for  a few  years  (j. 
Christian,  personal  communication,  1984).  Christian, 
Assistant  Superintendent  for  Instruction,  went  on  to 
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explain  that  population  patterns  did  not  support  an 
elementary  school,  a middle  school,  and  a high  school  in 
Hawthorne,  so  Shell  became  an  elementary  school,  K-6, 
and  seventh  and  eighth  graders  went  to  Hawthorne  Junior- 
Senior  High  School. 

The  unusual  midyear  openings  were  due  to  a federal 
court  order  to  desegregate.  As  Christian  stated: 
"Desegregation  opened  the  doors  to  do  it"  (J.  Christian, 
personal  communication,  1984).  Desegregation  had  not 
come  swiftly  nor  easily  in  Alachua  County.  There  were 
desegregated  schools  before  1970,  and  there  were 
desegregated  faculties,  but  there  were  also  still  black 
schools  with  largely  black  faculties.  In  1967  White 
(1979)  stated  that  Florida  had  been  cited  by  a federal 
official  as  having  the  best  record  for  desegregation  in 
the  southeast  and  as  good  a record  as  any  border  state. 
At  this  time,  6%  of  the  school  children  in  Florida 
attended  schools  at  least  partially  desegregated. 

By  1969  the  situation  had  changed.  "The  Supreme 
Court  in  October  1969  named  Florida  as  one  of  the  states 
affected  by  its  drastic  decision  that  complete 
desegregation  be  accomplished  immediately"  (White,  1975, 
p.  90).  White  further  described  how  Florida's  governor, 
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Claude  Kirk,  threatened  to  suspend  school  officials  and 
to  hold  back  state  funds  of  school  districts  that 
complied  with  court  ordered  busing.  Florida 
Superintendent  of  Education,  Floyd  T.  Christian,  sought 
a more  moderate  position.  Christian  eventually  did  help 
to  gain  postponements  for  many  school  districts  "in 
agony"  over  desegregation  deadlines  (White,  1979,  p.  161). 

In  preparation  for  the  changes  desegregation  would 
bring,  Alachua  County  voters  had  passed  a bond  issue  and 
school  leaders  had  two  new  high  schools  under 
construction,  Buchholz  High  School  and  Eastside  High 
School,  as  well  as  other  schools.  As  Tommy  Tomlinson, 

Deputy  Superintendent  of  Alachua  County  Schools,  said,  "We 
met  and  we  divided  the  teachers  and  kids;  this  was  all  on 
paper.  In  other  words,  we  knew  in  November  where  you  were 
going  to  go  to  school  next  September"  (T.  Tomlinson,  personal 
communication,  1985). 

Tomlinson  went  on  to  describe  the  events  that  took 
place  during  December  1969  and  January  1970.  Alachua 
County's  school  board  was  "taken  to  court"  in  Houston, 

Texas,  in  December  1969.  The  court  was  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals,  Fifth  Circuit,  and  attending 
this  hearing  were  Harry  Duncan,  Attorney  for  the  Alachua 
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County  Board;  William  S.  Talbot,  Superintendent  of 
Alachua  County  Schools;  and  Tommy  Tomlinson.  Leaders  of 
13  districts  from  over  the  southeast  had  been  summoned 
to  Houston  to  explain  why  they  had  been  "dragging  their 
feet  in  desegregation.  The  Alachua  County  presentation 
went  well,  and  Tomlinson  said  that  they  were  told  that 
when  the  other  12  districts  got  to  where  Alachua  County 
was,  their  districts  would  have  desegregated  their 
systems  (T.  Tomlinson,  personal  communication,  1985). 

The  Alachua  County  group  returned  to  Gainesville 
expecting  that  the  plans,  which  they  had  ready  to 
implement  in  the  fall  of  1970,  would  be  acceptable  as 
they  had  been  presented.  The  NAACP  (National 
Association  for  Advancement  of  Colored  People)  appealed 
the  case  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  who 
ruled  that  the  school  district  should  desegregate  now 
if  the  plans  were  ready.  Alachua  County  was  ordered  "to 
take  all  necessary  steps  to  implement  a unitary  school 
system  by  February  1,  1970"  (Alachua  County  School  Board 
Minutes,  December  22,  1969). 

The  Alachua  County  schools  closed  Friday,  January 
30,  1970,  and  reopened  Friday,  February  6.  This  4-day 
period  enabled  the  school  district  to  move  400  teachers, 
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several  thousand  children,  close  certain  schools,  and 
open  schools  that  did  not  yet  have  buildings. 

As  Tomlinson  said: 

We  converted  Mebane  from  a K-12  to  a 5-8  We 

^r?.iinCOln’  13?°  kids*  GHS  already  had 
ZZOO  kids  in  it,  ninety  percent  white.  We 

immediately  took  them  another  1,000  solid 
black  kids.  We  gave  them  3200  kids  overnight 
and  we  put  them  on  double  sessions.  We  went  from 

7~:i  Wlth  12 th  §rade>  then  we  went  12-5  p.m 

with  11th  grade  and  10th  grade.  The  only  way 
you  could  juggle  shifts  was  with  a unique 
schedule  problem.  That  is  when  I knew  nothing 
was  impossible.  (T.  Tomlinson,  personal 
communication,  1985) 

The  two  high  schools  that  were  still  under  construction, 
Buchholz  High  School  and  Eastside  High  School,  were 
scheduled  to  begin  classes  at  two  junior  high  schools, 
Westwood  Junior  High  School  and  Howard  Bishop  Junior 
High  School.  The  junior  high  school  classes  met  from  7- 
12  in  the  morning  and  then  students,  faculties,  and 
administrators  moved  out,  and  the  high  school  classes 
met  in  the  same  buildings  from  12-5  in  the  afternoon. 

The  first  day,  February  6,  things  went  very  well. 
Cliff  Cormier  (February  6,  1970a),  The  Gainesville  Sun 
Education  Editor,  interviewed  a number  of  key 
individuals : 

Joseph  Hudson,  Gainesville  High  School  principal-- 
Everything  looks  normal,  like  any  opening  day.  I 
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would  say  the  great  majority  of  our  students  are  in 
attendance. " 

Thomas  Diedeman,  High  Springs  Middle  School 
principal--  It  couldn't  have  gone  better." 

Elizabeth  Greene,  Shell  Middle  School  principal — 
The  parents  are  with  us  and  that  is  very  important. 

The  problems  we  thought  we'd  have  are  rapidly 
diminishing . " 

The  problems  had  not  diminished.  Things  went 
fairly  well  until  March,  and  there  was  a riot  at 
Gainesville  High  School.  As  Tomlinson  said,  "The  blacks 
did  not  want  to  be  there;  the  whites  did  not  want  them 
there.  I think  the  kids  felt  like  it  was  expected  of 
them;  it  was  happening  all  over  the  nation.  They  were 
interesting  times"  (T.  Tomlinson,  personal 
communication,  1985). 

Black  students  in  Alachua  County  had  had  their 
schools  closed;  they  felt  deprived  and  pushed,  but  their 
anger  was  aimless  and  undirected.  Tomlinson  described 
this  aimless  anger  when  black  students  descended  on  the 
school  board  building  and  ran  through  the  building. 
Tomlinson  had  faced  them  alone  because  the  board  and  the 
superintendent  were  out  of  town  (T.  Tomlinson,  personal 
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communication,  1985).  Fortunately  for  Alachua  County's 
schools,  a willingness  to  listen  and  work  on  problems 
together  prevailed  with  those  staff  members  handling  the 
situation.  A member  of  the  school  board,  Benford 
Samuels,  said  of  Tomlinson,  "Tommy  Tomlinson  was  on  the 
firing  line.  Had  it  not  been  for  that  man  we  would 
have  had  some  horrible  trouble.  You  know,  Tommy  is  so 
calm,  never  gets  excited"  (B.  Samuels,  personal 
communication,  1985). 

William  M.  Alexander 

Alachua  County's  middle  schools  came  into 
existence  in  February  1970  because  of  desegregation,  but 
the  idea  for  middle  schools  had  existed  in  the  county 
long  before  1970.  A great  deal  of  the  credit  for 
dissemination  of  middle  school  theory  can  be  credited  to 
William  M.  Alexander,  Professor  of  Education  at  the 
University  of  Florida.  Alexander  came  to  the  University 
of  Florida  in  August  1963  and  was  assigned  to  the 
Department  of  Secondary  Education  for  budgetary 
purposes,  but  in  actuality  he  worked  as  Chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Curriculum  and  Instruction  (W.  Alexander, 
personal  communication,  1984). 
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While  a professor  of  education  at  the  University 
of  Miami  and  curriculum  consultant  for  Dade  County 
schools,  Alexander's  first  assignment  was  to  help  the 
junior  high  schools  in  developing  a transitional  program 
from  the  elementary  school  to  the  junior  high  school. 
This  was  called  a basic  education  program  where  sixth 
graders  were  brought  into  a junior  high  school  and  given 
a block-type  program  for  three  or  four  periods  a day. 
This  was  something  in  between  the  self-contained 
classrooms  (one  teacher  all  day)  of  the  elementary 
approach  and  the  sudden  shift  to  six  different  teachers 
of  the  junior  high  schools. 

This  seemed  to  be  a good  approach,  but  not  enough, 
so  Alexander  continued  to  worry  and  work  with  the 
education  of  this  age.  At  George  Peabody  College, 
Alexander  s place  of  employment  before  coming  to  the 
University  of  Florida,  he  began  to  look  at  alternative 
plans  for  schooling  the  junior  high  student.  In  the 
summer  of  1963,  Alexander  was  asked  to  give  a speech  at 
Cornell  University  on  the  dynamic  junior  high  school. 

The  more  Alexander  studied  the  junior  high  school 
the  less  dynamic  he  found  it.  The  junior  high  school 
had  become  a carbon  copy  of  the  high  school,  with  its 
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rigid  6-period  day,  interscholastic  athletics, 
departmentalization,  and  social  programs.  The  junior 
high  school  copied  the  high  school  in  every  aspect. 

Alexander  did  not  want  to  attack  the  junior  high  school, 
but  he  developed  a continuum  of  three  levels  of 
education  that  would  take  the  best  of  the  elementary  and 
the  high  school  in  the  middle  level.  Alexander  called 
this  school  the  middle  school. 

In  the  speech  at  Cornell,  Alexander  called  the  middle 
school  the  new  dynamic  school  in  the  middle.  At  the  National 
Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals  meeting  in  1964, 
Alexander  was  asked  to  give  a similar  speech.  Included  in 
this  speech  were  examples  and  plans  for  what  a tentative 
model  for  the  new  middle  school  would  encompass.  This  model 
placed  stress  on  the  program  for  learning,  organization  of 
the  middle  school,  and  personnel  arrangements  (Alexander,  1964). 

When  Alexander  came  to  the  University  of  Florida  in 
1963,  he  was  interested  in  the  ideas  of  change  for  the  middle 
level  students,  and  he  talked  about  those  ideas  to  other 
people.  There  were  no  courses  about  the  middle  schools  at 
the  University  of  Florida,  and  it  took  5 years  to  get  a 
course  instituted.  As  Alexander  said,  "It  happened  then 
only  because  a lot  of  people  picked  it  up,  and  there  was 
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interest  in  the  middle  school"  (W.  Alexander,  personal 
communication,  1984). 

Emmett  Williams,  Professor  of  Education  at  the 
University  of  Florida,  was  team  teaching  with  Alexander 
in  a school  curriculum  course.  Williams  had  taught  in 
junior  high  schools,  and  along  with  Alexander,  was 
interested  in  the  new  ideas  about  this  level  of 
education.  Williams  was  asked  by  Alexander  to  draft  a 
proposal  for  a grant  for  middle  schools  (E.  Williams, 
personal  communication,  1984).  These  two  educators, 
along  with  Vynce  A.  Hines,  another  University  of  Florida 
professor,  wrote  a grant  to  NDEA  (National  Defense 
Education  Act)  for  a year-long  institute  to  train 
teachers  of  disadvantaged  students  of  middle  school  age. 
The  grant  was  approved  and  funded  for  40  participants 
for  the  1966-1967  school  year  to  come  to  the  University 
of  Florida  with  Williams  directing  the  institute. 

Three  locations  were  selected  for  participation  in 
the  institute  because  there  were  contacts  in  education 
in  these  areas,  and  an  interest  in  this  work  had  been 
expressed.  The  targeted  areas  were  Dade  County, 

Florida;  Atlanta,  Georgia;  and  Montgomery  County, 
Maryland.  "Candidates  were  interviewed  and  about  32  or 
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33  were  selected,  and  just  about  all  of  those  came. 
Everybody  who  entered,  I think,  stayed”  (E.  Williams, 
personal  communication,  1984). 

The  influence  of  Alexander's  ideas  spread  to  many 
educators  in  Alachua  County  with  close  connections  to 
the  middle  schools.  The  following  middle  school 
educators  from  Alachua  County  credited  courses  or 

readings  of  Alexander's  with  their  interest  or  knowledge 
of  middle  school: 

Charles  Below,  Principal,  Howard  Bishop  Middle 
School  (C.  Below,  personal  communication,  1984) 

Harry  Conner,  Principal,  Howard  Bishop  Middle 
School  (H.  Conner,  personal  communication,  1984) 

Thomas  Diedeman,  Principal,  Spring  Hill  Middle 
School  (T.  Diedeman,  personal  communication,  1984) 

Arthur  Spencer,  Assistant  Principal,  Mebane 
Middle  School  (A.  Spencer,  personal  communication, 

1985) 

Joseph  Wood,  Principal,  Westwood  Middle  School 
(J.  Wood,  personal  communication,  1984). 

In  the  late  1960s  and  early  1970s,  there  were  many 
other  administrators,  county  staff  people,  and  teachers, 
this  researcher  among  them,  who  were  first  exposed  to 
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the  ideas  of  middle  level  education  through  course  work 
at  the  University  of  Florida,  primarily  Alexander's 
curriculum  courses,  workshops,  inservice  sessions,  and 
especially  a summer  seminar  on  middle  schools  conducted 
for  the  school  board  in  1972.  A product  of  this 
seminar,  where  Alexander  served  as  the  consultant,  was  a 
handbook  that  was  to  guide  the  implementation  of  middle 
schools  in  the  county  for  1972-1972  (Report  of  the  Middle 
School  Task  Team,  1972).  Alexander's  influence  was 
pervasive  in  Alachua  County,  the  State  of  Florida,  and 
many  other  parts  of  the  nation  according  to  educators  in 
the  county  (W.  Cake,  personal  communication,  1984;  J. 
Christian,  personal  communication,  1984;  E.  Williams, 
personal  communication,  1984).  Middle  school  ideas  in 
Alachua  County  were  based  on  the  ideas  of  Alexander. 

William  S.  Talbot  and  Jack  Christian 

William  S.  "Tiny"  Talbot  was  Alachua  County's 
elected  superintendent  from  1964  through  1972  when  the 
county  changed  to  an  appointive  superintendent  of  schools. 
Talbot  was  the  superintendent  when  the  first  middle 
schools  opened,  and  he  was  responsible  for  the  schools 
during  the  desegregation  transition.  James  Longstreth, 
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the  first  appointed  superintendent,  described  the  school 
board,  Talbot,  and  his  staff  as  being  forward  looking  and 
innovative  in  regard  to  educational  concerns.  Longstreth, 
who  served  as  superintendent  from  1972-1977,  said  the 
board  was  "one  of  the  best  boards  that  ever  existed"  (J. 
Longstreth,  personal  communication,  1984). 

One  of  the  staff  members  Talbot  hired  in  1968  was 
Jack  Christian,  from  Dade  County,  who  had  been  a member  of 
the  1966-1967  year-long  institute.  He  returned  to  Dade 
for  the  1967-1968  school  year,  and  Christian  met  Talbot 
wnen  he  came  back  to  Gainesville  to  work  on  a proposal  for 
his  dissertation.  Talbot  asked  Christian  to  come  to  work 
for  the  Alachua  County  schools  as  director  of  curriculum 
and  instruction.  Christian  accepted  the  position  and  came 
to  Gainesville  in  the  fall  of  1968.  After  the  year-long 
institute,  Christian  said,  "I  was  really  committed  to  some 
of  the  concepts  that  had  come  out  of  this  institute.  I 
felt  strongly  about  it"  (J.  Christian,  personal 
communication,  1984). 

Christian  had  developed  a strong  interest  in  middle 
schools  after  the  1966-1967  institute  with  Alexander  and 
Williams.  Christian  worked  for  middle  schools  in  the 
county  when  desegregation  brought  about  changes.  In  the 
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city,  middle  schools  were  possible  after  two  new  city  high 

schools,  Buchholz  and  Eastside,  were  completed. 

In  the  meantime  we  had  decided  in  town  when  we 
got  the  Buchholz  and  Eastside  facilities 
we  would  move,  phase  in  7-10  first  year,* the 
next  year  we  would  go  8-11,  and  the  final  year 
we  would  go  9-12  at  both  schools  and  then  keep 
moving  incoming  seventh  and  eighth  back  into 
Bishop  and  Westwood,  which  is  what  we  did. 

So,  when  the  smoke  cleared  we  were  sitting 
here  with  two  6-8  schools.  And  we  were  sitting 
here  with  three  9-12  schools.  It  took  us 
about  three  years  to  do  that.  The  bottom  line 
though  was  we  ended  up  with  two  6-8  schools, 

Westwood  and  Bishop.  Like  everything  else 
that  happened  to  us,  we  made  those  changes 
quickly,  so  expediently.  (j.  Christian, 
personal  communication,  1984) 

Before  the  desegregation  issue,  Christian  had 

already  introduced  the  middle  school  theory  in  Alachua 

County.  In  1969-1970,  the  school  district  leaders  decided 

to  appoint  a blue-ribbon  task  committee  to  look  at  Alachua 

County  s school  system,  see  what  it  was  doing,  and  what 

needed  to  be  done  to  improve  the  system.  Christian 

advised  that  William  Alexander  be  appointed  chairman  of 

the  study  committee.  A committee  recommendation  was  that 

Alachua  County  "move  to  a middle  school  structure"  (J. 

Christian,  personal  communication,  1984). 

Criticisms  were  leveled  against  Christian  by  school 

board  members  in  April  1970  concerning  the  board's 
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comprehensive  educational  survey  report  that  cost  $15,000. 
The  report  was  compiled  by  paid  consultants  employed  by 
the  University  of  Florida-based  Florida  Educational 
Research  and  Development  Council  ( FERDC) . Board  members 
wanted  the  usefulness  of  the  5-year  blueprint  explained. 

On  April,  30,  1970,  at  a school  board  meeting,  Christian 
gave  a nearly  2-hour  report  on  "Education  in  the  Middle 
Grades.  Christian  said,  "The  junior  high  was  established 
55  years  ago  and  it  hasn't  succeeded.  Today  the  most 
diverse  group  of  students  in  public  education  is  the 
prepuberty  age  and  our  organization  does  not  recognize 
this  diversity"  ("He  shows  value,"  1970).  Christian's 
support  for  middle  school  practices  in  the  early  years  was 
a decisive  factor  in  what  resulted  in  Alachua  County’s 
middle  schools  according  to  a University  of  Florida 
professor  (P.  George,  personal  communication,  1987). 

The  Kettering  Foundation 

Charles  F.  Kettering  was  an  Ohio  engineer  and 
inventor  who  established  the  Kettering  Foundation  to 
help  provide  for  better  educational  practices.  In  1965, 
the  Kettering  Foundation  established  the  Institute  for 
Development  of  Educational  Activities,  Inc.  ( I/D/E/A)  to 
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accelerate  the  pace  of  change  in  education  especially  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.  The  focus  of  the 
Institute,  around  1970,  was  to  integrate  ideas  and 
technologies  for  instructional  improvement  by  combining 
the  Institute  s research  and  development  work  with  that 
of  other  individuals  and  organizations  to  produce  a 
comprehensive  system  to  affect  student  learning 
(Institute  for  Development  of  Educational  Activities 
L I/D/E/A J , 1970). 

During  the  early  transition  to  middle  schools  in 
1970,  someone  in  the  county  mentioned  to  Christian  that 
there  was  an  "outfit  in  Ohio"  looking  at  the  same  things 
that  were  of  interest  to  Alachua  County  educators  (j. 
Christian,  personal  communication,  1984).  Contact  was 
made  with  the  Kettering  Foundation  and  Billy  Reeves  was 
sent  to  Gainesville  to  see  what  Alachua  County  educators 
were  doing  and  to  determine  if  Kettering  would  be 
involved.  Reeves  determined  that  Alachua  County  schools 
had  as  much  potential  as  any  in  the  nation.  Christian 
quoted  Reeves,  "We  want  to  get  involved  with  you.  We  are 
willing  to  come  here  with  everything  we  have"  (J. 
Christian,  personal  communication,  1984). 
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The  Kettering  Foundation  was  involved  in  Spring 
Hill  Middle  School  and  Mebane  Middle  School  for  the 
remainder  of  the  1969-1970  school  year,  and  through 
1971-1972  Kettering  personnel  were  as  much  a part  of  the 
Alachua  County  school  system  as  "anybody  could  be"  (j. 
Christian,  personal  communication,  1984).  The  Kettering 
efforts  were  concentrated  at  Spring  Hill  and  Mebane  Middle 
Schools.  Kettering  sent  a group  of  teachers  and  other 
Alachua  County  educators  to  Montgomery  County,  Maryland,  to 
actually  work  with  students  and  train  in  Kettering 
programs.  Alachua  County  leaders  sent  a team  to  Dayton, 
Ohio,  in  1970,  to  work  with  middle  schools  there.  The 
Principal  at  Spring  Hill  Middle  School,  Thomas  Diedeman, 
and  the  Assistant  Principal  at  Mebane  Middle  School,  Arthur 
Spencer,  were  two  who  were  participants  in  that  Dayton  trip 
(T.  Diedeman,  personal  communication,  1984;  A.  Spencer, 
personal  communication,  1985). 

A new  program  had  been  developed  for  elementary 
schools,  Individually  Guided  Education  (IGE),  a system 
for  improving  instruction.  The  I//D/E/A  staff  members 
had  helped  develop  the  system  with  a school 
organizational  structure  devised  by  the  University  of 
Wisconsin's  Research  and  Development  Center  for 
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Cognitive  Learning.  The  IGE  program  had  the  following 
features : 

1.  A well-defined  structure  that  advocates 
appropriate  educational  decision  making  at 
various  levels,  thus  increasing  the 
opportunities  for  staff,  pupils,  and 
parents  to  contribute  to  the  instructional 
plan . 

2.  An  educational  process  that  combines  a 
clear  definition  of  learning  objectives 
with  continuing  assessment  of  pupil 
progress  and  learning  styles. 

3.  A diversified  multimedia  environment  which 
encourages  self-directed  learning. 

4.  A program  of  home-school  communication 
which  reinforces  the  school's  efforts  by 
generating  interest  and  encouragement  by 
parents  and  other  adults  in  the  community 
whose  attitudes  influence  pupil  motivation 
and  learning. 

5.  An  alliance  of  schools  and  support 
agencies  which  constantly  provides  new 
ideas  and  consultant  help. 

6.  Sets  of  alternative  courses  of  action 
which  can  be  adopted  or  adapted  for 
individual  schools.  (Institute  for 
Development  of  Educational  Activities 
[I/D/E/A],  1970) 

The  contributions  made  to  Alachua  County  middle 
schools  by  the  Kettering  Foundation  were  invaluable, 
particularly  to  Mebane  and  Spring  Hill  Middle  Schools  as 
two  teachers  noted  (M.  Brown,  personal  communication,  1985 
C.  Stanley,  personal  communication,  1985).  The  money, 
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materials,  and  expertise  that  the  Kettering  Foundation  made 
available  gave  Alachua  County  an  excellent  start  that  would 
not  have  been  available  without  that  help. 


CHAPTER  IV 

MEBANE  AND  SPRING  HILL  MIDDLE  SCHOOLS 
A.  L.  Mebane  Middle  School 

The  Early  Years 

Mebane  Middle  School  opened  as  a middle  school  on 
February  6,  1970,  serving  the  Alachua  attendance  area 
for  grades  5,  6,  7,  and  8 with  Lymus  Burgess  remaining 
as  principal  (Cormier,  February  1,  1970b).  According  to 
the  assistant  principal,  Mebane  had  previously  been  a K-12 
all  black  school  with  20  white  teachers,  50  black 
teachers,  and  a student  population  of  1,236  (A.  Spencer, 
personal  communication,  1985).  Mebane  closed  as  a black 
school  on  January  30,  as  did  all  Alachua  County  schools; 
teachers,  books,  equipment,  and  students  were  all  shifted 
to  reopen  as  desegregated  schools  on  February  6. 

The  same  principal  (Burgess)  who  had  served  as 
principal  when  Mebane  was  a black  school  was  still  the 
principal  when  Mebane  became  a middle  school,  and 
Spencer  was  appointed  assistant  principal  for  the 
elementary  school.  Spencer  was  appointed  at  Mebane  when 
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it  was  still  an  all  black  school,  in  the  summer  of  1969. 
After  an  illness  of  several  years,  Burgess  died  in  1972, 
but  Spencer  continued  as  assistant  principal  until  he 
retired  in  1981. 

When  the  middle  school  opened,  there  were  more 
than  400  students,  40%  white,  and  60%  black  (A.  Spencer, 
personal  communication,  1985).  Teachers  who  had  been  at 
Mebane  were  sent  to  other  schools,  and  teachers  from 
other  schools  in  Alachua  County  were  sent  to  Mebane. 
Information  about  the  middle  schools  was  given  to 
teachers  of  Alachua  County  schools  in  meetings;  they 
were  told  about  the  ideas  involved,  and  what  middle 
schools  hoped  to  accomplish.  A teacher  remembered  how 
teachers  who  were  interested  were  given  the  opportunity  to 
meet  with  staff  members  from  the  county  office  and  the 
principal  of  the  new  school  before  making  a transfer 
decision  (M.  Brown,  personal  communication,  1985). 

Many  decisions  about  the  new  middle  school  program 
were  made  by  the  two  assistant  principals,  Arthur 
Spencer  and  Virginia  Whiddon,  because  the  principal  was 
ill  during  that  year.  Spencer  had  been  involved  in  a 
series  of  seminars  with  William  Alexander,  and  he  wanted 
to  develop  some  middle  school  ideas  he  thought  would 
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improve  the  adjustments  needed  because  of  desegregation. 
The  decision  was  made  to  set  up  interdisciplinary  teams 
at  Mebane.  Using  grade  level  teams,  there  was  a fifth 
grade  team,  a sixth  grade  team,  a seventh  grade  team, 
and  an  eighth  grade  team  created.  Spencer  was  concerned 
with  keeping  racial  groups  from  becoming  segregated  within 
the  school,  and  he  thought  grouping  students  in  grade 
level  teams  would  accomplish  that  goal  with  the  teacher 


personnel  at  Mebane. 

Parents  in  the  community  were  concerned  about  the 

schools.  Desegregation  was  a new  adjustment,  and  the 

middle  school  was  a new  innovation  in  schooling.  Some 

parents  demonstrated  their  concerns  by  enrolling  their 

children  in  a new  private  school  in  Alachua  that  opened 

the  same  day  Mebane  Middle  School  opened.  Marcia  Brown 

discussed  the  situation  in  the  community. 

Most  of  the  people,  the  whites,  didn't  want  to 
really  be  in  this  black  school,  and  a lot  of 
them  weren  t about  to  come  up  here  to  P T A 
They  just  weren't  going  to  do  that  it  those' 
days.  We  were  tackling  so  many  problems  at 

1985)lme*  M*  Brown’  Personal  communication, 


Several  meetings  were  called  at  Mebane  to  explain 
to  parents  what  the  middle  school  would  do  and  how  it 
would  be  done.  Parents  seemed  to  like  the  team  concept. 
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Spencer  promised  Mebane  parents  that  there  would  be  an 
equal  proportion  of  blacks  and  whites  in  all  classes. 
Students  were  divided  into  teams  and  classes  that 
reflected  the  school  ratio  of  blacks  and  whites. 


Teachers  also  had  to  adjust  to  both  desegregation 
and  the  new  ideas  of  middle  school.  One  aspect  of 
teaming  was  helping  teachers  to  work  together.  As 
Spencer  said, 


I think  there  was  a lot  to  the  team  concept  at 
time*  because  that  was  the  first  time  we 
hagyhad  black  teachers  who  had  a chance  to 
work  together  with  white  teachers,  and  we  had 
o help  each  other.  (A.  Spencer,  personal 
communication,  1985) 

According  to  Spencer,  the  teachers  tried  to  meet  the 


objectives  of  a middle  school  program,  and  the  fifth  and 
sixth  grade  teachers  did  better  than  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grade  teachers.  Teachers  with  elementary 
training  adjusted  better  than  the  teachers  with 
secondary  school  training.  "The  eighth  grade  team  had 
the  toughest  time  of  all"  (A.  Spencer,  personal 


communication,  1985). 

Teachers  were  given  time  to  plan  and  time  to  work 
things  out,  but  Spencer  decided  the  eighth  grade  team 
could  not  plan  at  all.  They  would  "sit  and  look  at  each 
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other";  they  did  not  know  how  to  plan.  The  elementary 
teachers  did  better  than  the  seventh  and  eighth  grade 
teachers,  but  none  of  the  teachers  were  as  successful  in 
planning  as  Spencer  had  anticipated  they  would  be. 

"They  didn't  know  how  to  do  it,  really"  (A.  Spencer, 
personal  communication,  1985). 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  teachers,  the 

involvement  in  making  decisions  was  one  of  the 

attractive  things  about  the  middle  school  theory  and 

teaming.  Marcia  Brown  and  Carol  Stanley  were  both  team 

leaders  at  Mebane;  Brown  taught  science  for  sixth  and 

seventh  grades,  and  Stanley  taught  science  for  fifth  and 

sixth  grades.  Both  of  these  team  leaders  were  involved 

in  making  many  decisions  in  their  team  groupings. 

Teachers  helped  to  decide  how  their  teams  would  be  set 

up,  how  schedule  decisions  would  be  made,  and  how 

instructional  unit  selections  would  be  made. 

Then  they  were  going  to  let  these  teams  be 
really  making  decisions  and  that  really  was 
true.  One  of  the  reasons  was  that  the 
teachers  knew  the  students  better,  knew  their 
needs  more  than  the  administrators  did.  (C. 

Stanley,  personal  communication,  1985) 

The  Instructional  Improvement  Committee  (IIC)  made 
schoolwide  decisions.  This  committee  included  the 
principal,  the  assistant  principal,  and  all  team 
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leaders;  the  principal  served  as  chair.  Any 
decisions  that  concerned  the  entire  school,  one  grade 
level,  or  more  than  just  one  team  were  discussed  and 
decided  by  this  group.  Meetings  were  open  to  any 
teacher,  but  team  leaders  were  primarily  responsible  for 
keeping  team  members  informed  about  decisions. 

Likewise,  team  members  could  make  suggestions  to  team 
leaders  if  they  wanted  something  brought  before  the 
committee . 

Administrators  and  teachers  planned  instructional 
teams  that  would  have  curriculum  strengths.  For 
secondary- trained  teachers,  a strength  was  a major  in  an 
academic  area.  Each  team  would  have  four  teachers,  and 
among  the  four  there  would  be  a strength  or  major  in 
science,  mathematics,  social  studies,  and  language  arts. 
Each  resource  teacher  would  develop  units  in  their  own 
individual  area  of  strength.  After  a unit  was  developed 
it  would  be  presented  to  the  other  teachers  on  the  team 
to  assess  appropriateness  for  students,  make 
modifications,  and  contribute  ideas  (Compton,  1971). 

Each  teacher  helped  teach  each  discipline,  but  a teacher 
assumed  responsibility  for  developing  a unit  in  only  an 
area  of  strength. 
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Organization  at  Mebane 

In  the  spring  of  1970,  frustrated  with  the 
problems  of  grouping  and  individualization,  Spencer  went 
to  Christian,  at  the  county  office,  to  ask  for  help. 

Other  school  leaders  in  the  rural  areas  of  the  district 
and  in  the  city  (Gainesville)  were  experiencing  racial 
riots  and  other  problems,  but  Mebane 's  problems  focused  on 
the  education  issues;  different  groups  of  students  had 
varied  academic  needs.  "Some  of  the  children  I had  in  the 
fifth  grade  were  absolutely  nonreaders,  and  I mean  they 
did  not  know  more  than  a few  preprimer  words"  (C.  Stanley, 
personal  communication,  1985).  Despite  these  wide 
differences  in  academic  abilities,  perhaps  because  of 
them,  Mebane  staff  members  wanted  to  individualize  and 
they  needed  help. 

Christian  realized  the  personnel  of  the  middle 
schools  were  "so  far  in  over  our  heads  we  did  not  know 
what  had  happened  to  us"  (J.  Christian,  personal 
communication,  1984).  Christian  suggested  that  he, 

Spencer,  and  Thomas  Diedeman  (Spring  Hill  principal)  go 
to  Naples,  Florida,  to  investigate  a group  working  there 
whose  ideas  sounded  similar  to  what  Alachua  County 
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wanted.  Several  people  went  to  Naples  and  saw  the  work 
being  done  there  under  the  direction  of  Billy  Reeves,  a 
staff  member  of  the  Kettering  Foundation.  Over  the  next 
several  weeks,  the  Alachua  County  School  Board  decided 
to  give  some  matching  funds  and  a contract  was  agreed 
upon  with  the  Kettering  Foundation,  who  contributed  most 
of  the  money  (A.  Spencer,  personal  communication,  1985). 

The  Kettering  Foundation  provided  what  Marcia 
Brown  described  as  a "big  boost”  (M.  Brown,  personal 
communication,  1985).  Teachers  at  Mebane  were  taught 
how  to  differentiate  their  instruction  in  order  to  meet 
the  varied  needs  of  the  students.  Before  a unit  was 
taught,  the  teachers  on  a team  met  to  discuss  the 
objectives  of  the  unit  and  made  plans  to  assess  the 
students.  The  unit  was  planned  to  include  small  group 
work,  individual  work,  enrichment,  and  different 
learning  styles.  There  were  objectives  for  each  child 
but  the  objectives  could  be  achieved  in  numerous  ways. 
"The  kids  would  pursue  us  down  the  sidewalk  to  make 
sure  that  we  heard  them,  that  they  had  learned 
something,  and  would  we  check  off  their  objectives"  (M. 
Brown,  personal  communication,  1985).  Kettering 
personnel,  and  the  Individually  Guided  Education  (IGE) 
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model  that  was  used,  helped  the  Mebane  school  leaders 
organize  and  redirect  the  time,  talents,  and  energy  of  the 
teachers.  Students  and  teachers  shared  what  Brown  termed 
a "spirit  of  learning  and  competition"  (personal 
communication,  1985). 

The  staff  of  Mebane  made  a commitment  to  the 
Kettering  program.  They  worked  long  hours;  according  to 
Brown,  often  until  eight  or  nine  o'clock  at  night. 

There  was  motivation,  enthusiasm,  and  a willingness 
to  put  in  the  extra  effort,  as  teachers  worked  together 
to  create  a learning  program  for  each  student.  The 
number  of  teachers  sharing  ideas  and  working  in  a 
cooperative  team  group  was  a new  climate  that  was 
supportive . 

It  was  so  motivating  and  so  inspirational  and 
exciting  to  be  on  the  ground  floor  of  it  and 
developing  the  curriculum  and  working  together 
m the  teamwork.  Everything  was  the  idea  of 
sharing,  and  no  one  had  any  expertise  that 
they  were  going  to  hide  off  in  a corner  by 
themselves.  It  was  going  to  be  something  that 
W^S  f°^nS  he  shared  with  others  and  it  was 
absolutely,  without  a doubt,  the  greatest 
years  of  my  teaching  experience.  (M.  Brown, 
personal  communication,  1985) 


In  the  summer  of  1970,  the  Kettering  Foundation 
arranged  for  a team  of  10  or  12  educators  from  Alachua 
County  to  go  to  Dayton,  Ohio,  for  3 weeks,  to  see 
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some  of  the  Kettering  ideas  in  action  in  schools  there. 
Alachua  County  educators  were  particularly  interested  in 
the  IGE  program.  The  group  that  went  to  Dayton  learned 
how  to  plan  and  how  to  get  teachers  to  work  together  to 
establish  learning  that  would  meet  the  needs  of  the 
different  groups  off  students.  Mebane’s  two  assistant 
principals  were  involved  in  this  training  along  with  the 
following:  the  principal  at  Spring  Hill  Middle  School, 

the  county  supervisor  of  media,  the  county  supervisor  of 
guidance,  and  leaders  from  three  other  county  schools 
(C.  Compton,  personal  communication,  1985).  Compton  was 
among  the  participants  who  developed  an  inservice  plan  to 
use  with  the  faculties  during  the  1970-1971  school  year. 

After  the  trip  to  Dayton,  Ohio,  the  participants 
returned  to  Alachua  County  to  share  what  they  had 
learned  with  the  faculties,  especially  at  Mebane  and 
Spring  Hill  Middle  Schools.  The  focus  of  inservice 
training  for  1970-1971  was  the  understanding  and 
implementation  of  the  IGE  model  that  had  been  studied  in 
Dayton.  During  that  year,  two  of  the  county  staff 
participants  met  with  a team  at  Mebane  every  week  and 
assisted  in  the  following  ways:  helping  in  classes, 

teaching  classes,  critiquing,  giving  feedback,  giving 
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advice,  and  helping  to  plan  (M.  Brown,  personal 
communication,  1985). 

Using  the  IGE  model,  teachers  learned  how  to 
develop  team  teaching  units,  how  to  build  objectives, 
and  how  to  build  learning  activities  for  students.  Each 
teacher  on  a team  developed  a unit  of  study  and  brought 
it  back  to  the  team  to  be  critiqued  for  understanding, 
suitability,  additional  ideas,  or  improvements.  Each 
subject  expert  would  fit  his  or  her  particular  area  into 
the  total  pattern.  There  was  no  art  teacher,  but  in  one 
unit  on  "The  Orient,"  a teacher  with  a talent  in  art 
developed  learning  centers  that  expanded  the  unit  (C. 
Stanley,  personal  communication,  1985).  Teachers  worked 
on  all  types  of  skills;  not  just  skills  to  teach  children, 
but  now  to  work  with  each  other  to  plan  and  organize. 

The  school  day  was  divided  into  four  blocks  of  time. 
The  physical  education,  lunch,  and  related  arts  times  were 
"tied  down"  (Compton,  1971).  The  related  arts  included 
the  exploratory  arts,  such  as  vocational  agriculture, 
music,  home  economics,  and  industrial  arts.  There  was  no 
art  exploratory  class  offered  and  the  teams  tried  to 
incorporate  this  area  into  instructional  unit  plans. 

Within  the  given  guidelines  each  team  had  blocks  of  time 
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that  could  be  divided  however  the  particular  team  needed 
the  time  divided.  Team  members  decided  how  students  would 
be  grouped  and  scheduled  for  instruction.  It  was  possible 
in  one  instructional  unit  to  give  more  time  to  science 
related  activities  and  much  less  in  a different  unit. 

Block  scheduling  gave  the  teams  flexibility  to  adapt  and 
adjust  to  student  needs. 

In  the  fall  of  1970  a group  (including  teachers)  was 
sent  from  Alachua  County  to  observe  some  schools  in 
Maryland  where  middle  school  theory  had  been  put  into 
practice  (M.  Brown,  personal  communication,  1985). 
Montgomery  County,  Maryland,  had  been  one  of  the  areas 
involved  in  the  Alexander/Williams  year-long  institute  in 
1966-1967  (W.  Alexander,  personal  communication,  1984). 
Middle  schools  were  in  operation  there,  and  team  leaders 
were  given  the  opportunity  to  observe  the  IGE  program  in 
existing  schools.  Team  leaders  came  back  with  many  ideas, 
but  some  of  the  problems  Mebane  educators  had  encountered 
were  also  difficult  in  Maryland.  Spencer  said,  "I  would 
ask  kids,  'How  do  you  like  it?’  and  they  would  say,  'They 
are  teaching  us  the  same  things  they  taught  us  last  year.' 
They  [teaching  staff]  were  not  able  to  keep  it  straight" 

(A.  Spencer,  personal  communication,  1985). 
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Spencer  worked  diligently  to  get  a computerized 
system  for  defining  and  programming  student  objectives,  to 
bring  order  to  the  management  of  individualized 
instruction  at  Mebane.  Kettering  personnel  had  helped 
Mebane  teachers  to  learn  how  to  differentiate  to  meet 
student  needs,  but  Spencer  believed  a computer  program  was 
needed  to  keep  a complete  record  off  what  was  taught. 
Mebane  teachers  wanted  to  avoid  the  confusion  of  having 
students  repeat  skills  in  one  year  that  had  been  taught 
and  mastered  in  an  earlier  year.  Spencer  was  never  able 
to  accomplish  his  goal  in  computerizing  student 
performance  (A.  Spencer,  personal  communication,  1985). 

With  the  help  of  training  in  the  IGE  model,  the 
Mebane  staff  moved  to  multiage  interdisciplinary  teams. 
From  the  two  large  teams  used  at  first,  the  Mebane  staff 
went  to  three  multiage  teams  where  each  team  was  composed 
of  approximately  the  same  number  of  students  by  sex,  race, 
and  grade  levels  5 through  8.  At  Mebane  this  school- 
within-a  school  approach  allowed  students  to  move  through 
middle  school  in  groups  of  approximately  150  students 
instead  of  being  dispersed,  annually,  among  the  total 
school  population.  Students  could  identify  and  relate  to 
a smaller  number  of  students  and  teachers. 


The  same  group 
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of  students  would  be  together  for  4 years,  and  each  year 
the  older  groups  could  help  the  incoming  fifth  graders  to 
adjust  to  a new  environment.  Continuous  relationships 

could  be  developed  with  the  same  students  together  for  4 
years . 

Teams  of  teachers  could  then  group  these  students 
within  the  team,  to  best  meet  the  learning  needs  of 
students.  Students  at  Mebane  had  varying  ability 
levels,  with  some  students,  for  example,  needing 
remediation  in  reading  skills  but  not  in  mathematics. 
Teachers  could  assess  the  needs  and  skills  of  students  and 
assign  them  to  groups  designed  to  meet  these  needs,  then 
students  could  be  regrouped  and,  when  objectives  were  met, 
reassigned  to  other  groups.  Placement  could  be  a vertical 
or  horizontal  basis,  depending  on  the  skills  and 
achievement  of  the  student. 

Changes  at  Mebane 

Burgess  died  in  1972,  and  John  Spindler  was 
appointed  principal,  where  he  remained  until  1974.  In 
1974  Joseph  Hightower  was  appointed  principal,  and  he 
served  in  this  capacity  until  1978.  Crystal  Compton 
became  principal  in  1978  and  served  until  1983.  From 
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its  opening  in  1970  until  the  time  of  this  study,  Mebane 
had  five  principals.  During  this  time  there  was  also  a 
large  turnover  in  other  faculty  and  staff  positions. 

When  the  principal  changed  and/or  the  faculty 
changed,  the  commitment  to  the  middle  school  program  and 
the  IGE  program  changed.  Spindler  was  new  to  middle 
school  ideas,  but  he  appeared  to  adapt  quickly  because 
he  had  exhibited  an  interest  in  team  teaching  and 
differentiated  staffing  at  Rawlings  Elementary  School. 
Middle  school  theory  fit  well  with  beliefs  Spindler 
already  had  (j.  Spindler,  personal  communication,  1984). 
Hightower  had  not  received  the  intensive  middle  school 
induction,  and  he  followed  a more  traditional  program 
(C.  Compton,  personal  communication,  1985).  Compton  was 
familiar  with  middle  school;  she  had  led  the  first 
workshop  group  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  in  1970,  and  she  had 
been  among  the  Maryland  observers.  Compton  had  assisted 
at  Bishop  Middle  School  and  at  Westwood  Middle  School, 
and  she  had  been  a part  of  middle  school  inservice 
training  in  Alachua  County  and  other  places. 

With  principal  changes  there  were  also  staff 
changes,  as  some  teachers  sought  transfers  to  other 
schools  when  principals  were  transferred.  For  example, 
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one  teacher  who  went  to  Mebane  when  it  opened  as  a 
middle  school  transferred  to  Lincoln  Middle  School  when 
Spindler  did.  This  same  teacher  later  returned  to 
Mebane  when  another  principal  transfer  brought  a 
different  principal  there  (C.  Stanley,  personal 
communication,  1985).  Teachers  in  Alachua  County  were  free 
to  seek  transfers  in  an  effort  to  find  the  school  and  the 
principal  leadership  where  they  believed  they  could  be  the 
most  productive.  Mebane' s program,  therefore,  reflected  the 
changes  in  administrative  leadership  and  teacher  personnel. 

State  funding  procedures  and  the  amount  of  money 
alloted  to  Mebane  to  staff  its  programs  influenced 
decisions  about  staff  organization.  Before  the 
influence  of  IGE,  the  Mebane  staff  had  established  four 
teams,  one  for  each  grade  level.  The  State  of  Florida 
provided  money  to  help  schools  in  desegregation,  and  with 
the  aid  of  this  money  the  Mebane  administrators  could  hire 
teachers  for  four  teams.  "We  had  a good  bit  of  manpower 
at  first.  This  was  in  the  days  of  Florida's  Education 
Improvement  Expense  Fund  (EIEF)  money"  (A.  Spencer, 
personal  communication,  1985).  Money  was  still  available 
after  the  IGE  model  was  implemented  and  Mebane  had  been 
changed  to  three  multiage  level  teams: 


a 5-6  team,  a 6-7 
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team,  and  a 7-8  team.  It  was  believed  that  this  grouping 
procedure  would  better  meet  the  abilities  of  students 
ranging  from  nonreader  to  14th  grade  level;  low  ability 
sixth  graders  were  grouped  with  fifth  graders,  higher 
ability  sixth  graders  were  grouped  with  lower  ability 
seventh  graders,  and  the  higher  ability  seventh  graders 
were  grouped  with  eighth  graders.  This  reduced  the 
instructional  range  for  teachers  and  allowed  for  more 
concentration  in  areas  that  would  meet  the  needs  of 
students.  Money  from  the  State  of  Florida  had  helped  the 
Mebane  staff  initiate  the  organizational  designs  of  the 
early  years. 

Until  1973  the  State  of  Florida  funded  schools 
under  the  Minimum  Foundation  Program  (MFP)  (White, 

1975).  State  funds  were  distributed  according  to  a goal 
of  one  teacher  for  every  27  students  in  daily 
attendance.  When  student  population  or  attendance 
decreased,  Mebane  lost  teacher  units.  From  the  district 
office,  Tomlinson  said  small  schools  suffer  if  a school 
gets  exactly  what  is  earned,  because  many  of  the  costs  are 
the  same  if  there  are  500  students  or  1,000  students. 

You  condemn  the  small  schools  if  you  do  that"  (T. 
Tomlinson,  personal  communication,  1985).  When  Mebane 
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administrators  experienced  a problem  in  providing  enough 
teachers  to  staff  three  teams,  there  was  a change  to  two 
large  teams.  Each  team  had  at  least  one  teacher  for 
language  arts,  science,  mathematics,  social  studies,  and 
reading;  students  were  grouped  according  to  skill  levels 
in  a nongraded  organization  One  of  the  teachers  described 
this  as  "working  very  well"  (M.  Brown,  personal 
communication,  1985). 

After  Burgess  died  in  1972  and  Spindler  became 
principal,  more  money  became  available.  As  Spencer  said, 
When  Mr.  Spindler  came  in  we  had  more  appropriations" 

(A.  Spencer,  personal  communication,  1985).  School- 
based  management  in  Alachua  County  was  begun  shortly 
after  Spindler  became  the  principal  at  Mebane,  and  under 
this  system  each  school  staff  could  determine  how  its 
money  would  be  spent.  Spindler  wanted  more  teachers;  team 
leader  supplements  were  discontinued  to  provide  salary  for 
another  teacher.  The  Mebane  staff  again  went  back  to 
three  teams. 

In  1973  the  Florida  legislature  replaced  the  MFP 
plan  with  the  Florida  Education  Finance  Program  (FEFP) . 
Under  this  new  plan  the  dependence  on  instructional 
units  and  average  daily  attendance  for  distribution  was 
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replaced  by  a formulation  based  on  full-time  equivalent 
students  (FTEs)  for  distribution  (White,  1975).  The 
new  law  transferred  more  responsibility  to  the 
districts,  and  under  school-based  management  the 
district  leaders  transferred  more  responsibility  to  the 
individual  schools.  Enrollment  numbers  only,  not 
attendance  numbers,  meant  addition  or  deletion  of  teacher 
units.  If  Mebane  lost  teachers,  that  might  change  the 
composition  of  teams.  As  Marcia  Brown  stated: 

^n^anSe^  311  the  time'  A11  that  shuffling  of 
an?  m?te5?-als>  and  kids  and  trying  to 
keep  track  of  things  as  the  population  and 
teachers  changed.  All  those  things  were 
things  y°u  see,  that  destroyed  us  here.  In 

?r.£laCeS  the  thinSs  that  destroyed  were 
that  they  never  got  that  ground,  Kettering 
enthusiasm.  (M.  Brown,  personal 
communication,  1985) 

Lack  of  parental  support  for  Mebane’ s educational 
program  was  a factor  that  Brown,  Spencer,  and  Stanley 
(personal  communication,  1985)  believed  was  important  in 
changes  that  were  made.  For  example,  parents  did  not 
understand  the  complex  grading  system  that  went  with  the 
IGE  program  at  Mebane.  Students  there  were  not  given 
the  standard  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  F,  but  an  S,  N,  or  U 
(satisfactory,  needs  to  improve,  or  unsatisfactory). 
Parents  were  also  told  (on  the  report  cards)  the 
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curriculum  objectives  students  were  working  on,  and 
whether  those  objectives  had  been  mastered  or  only 

introduced.  Parents  did  not  understand  this  reporting 
method. 

This  was  a conservative  community.  It  was  a 
little  bit  ahead  of  the  time  for  this 
particular  community.  Then  there  was  a lot  of 
pressure  from  the  county  staff  to  make  us 
conform  with  everybody  else.  (C.  Stanley, 
personal  communication,  1985) 

Parents  were  also  concerned  about  the  multiage 
grouping.  Some  parents  wanted  all  fifth  graders  in  a 
fifth  grade  class,  all  sixth  graders  in  a sixth  grade 
class,  and  the  same  for  seventh  and  eighth  graders. 
"They  [parents]  came  out  and  talked  to  the 
superintendent,  and  he  set  it  up  that  way"  (A.  Spencer, 
personal  communication,  1985).  Parents  wanted 
textbooks,  grades,  and  schools  they  could  understand. 
Changes  were  made  to  accommodate  parental  desires. 

Some  changes  that  affected  Mebane  originated  at 
the  county  level.  James  Longs treth  had  served  as 
Superintendent  of  Alachua  County  schools  from  1972-1977, 
and  he  began  a decentralized  system  of  management. 

We  said  only,  'this  is  what  we  want  you  to 
accomplish.  We  don’t  care  how  you  accomplish  it"'  (J. 
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Longstreth,  personal  communication,  1984).  Individual 
school  faculties  were  free  to  develop  their  own  programs; 
the  district  staff  was  only  interested  in  the  end  product. 
This  gave  middle  schools  flexibility. 

Longstreth  left  in  March  1977  and  there  was  an 
interim  superintendent  until  Walter  Sickles  came  in 
August  1977  and  served  as  superintendent  until  1981. 
School-based  management  had  not  only  provided  schools 
with  flexibility  but  also  with  unequal  funding,  as 
schools  were  funded  based  on  the  number  of  students  in 
daily  attendance.  Schools  with  larger  student 
population  generated  more  money  than  smaller  schools. 
Sickles  (along  with  top  county  staff  people)  began  to 
move  back  to  central  management.  "Then  when  Walt  came 
m,  people  like  Jack,  me,  Fred,  and  others  were  so  tired 
of  it  [school-based  management].  It  wasn't  too  hard  to 
convince  him  L Sickles]  that  we  ought  to  pull  everything 

back  and  that  is  when  we  did  it”  (T.  Tomlinson,  personal 
communication,  1985). 

Without  the  flexibility  from  school-based  management 
and  without  the  county  level  support,  curriculum 
development  at  Mebane  deteriorated.  The  momentum  that  had 
been  provided  by  the  Kettering  Foundation  in  the  beginning 
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had,  in  the  opinion  of  many  at  Mebane,  been  eroded.  Many 
visitors  had  come  to  Mebane;  it  had  been  a showplace. 
Brown  had  19  professionals  on  her  team  one  year  (intern 
teachers,  participants,  or  volunteers),  but 
maintaining  that  level  of  flexibility  and  innovation, 
without  much  support,  proved  impossible  (M.  Brown, 
personal  communication,  1985). 

Changes  at  the  state  level  also  affected  middle 
school  practice  at  Mebane.  When  the  state  legislature 
began  to  demand  an  assessment  of  educational  programs  in 
Florida  schools,  changes  were  mandated  at  Mebane.  It 
was  established  by  state  regulations  that  specific 
amounts  of  time  would  be  devoted  each  week  to  certain 
academic  disciplines.  State  funds  were  categorized  to 
account  for  different  programs.  Marcia  Brown  discussed 
her  perceptions  of  the  stance  of  the  legislature  in 
regard  to  middle  schools.  "Legislators  never  did 
understand  what  was  happening  in  middle  school  or  what 
the  approach  was.  They  never  did"  (M.  Brown,  personal 
communication,  1985.  When  the  legislature  and  the  state 
department  of  education  wanted  stated  outcomes  for 
specific  grade  levels  and  performance  outcomes,  middle 
schools  like  Mebane  had  to  change  from  a nongraded  to  a 
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grade  level  organization  and  from  a flexible  curriculum  to 
a set  curriculum. 

Further  changes  at  Mebane  were  the  result  of 
federal  programs.  "Approximately  9%  of  the  funds  spent 
on  public  education  in  Florida  comes  from  the  federal 
government"  (Justin  & Kersey,  1973,  p.  263).  Title  I, 
in  1965,  granted  funds  for  educationally  deprived 
children,  and  district  school  systems  received  funds 
from  the  federal  government  directly  and  also  through 
the  state  as  a distribution  agency.  Implementation  of  a 
Title  I program  meant  that  the  flexible  scheduling  and 
nongraded  grouping  would  have  to  change  to  allow  for 
students  to  be  scheduled  out  of  specific  classes. 

Students  were  scheduled  into  Title  I programs  for  only  a 
specific  amount  of  time  each  day  and  the  regular 
schedule  had  to  be  predetermined  to  place  students  in 

Title  I at  the  appropriate  levels  and  at  a designated 
time . 

During  the  years  1970  to  1987  Mebane  Middle  School 
had  developed  from  an  all  black  K-12  traditional  program 
to  an  innovative  middle  school  for  students  in  grades  5 
through  8.  With  the  early  support  from  the  district 
staff,  the  school  board,  and  the  help  and  direction  from 
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the  Kettering  Foundation,  Mebane  had  developed  a unique 
program.  Despite  parental  pressures,  state  and  national 
mandates,  leadership  changes,  faculty  changes,  funding 
changes,  and  a lessening  of  district  support,  the  Mebane 
staff  maintained  a middle  school  program.  However,  their 
program  had  changed  from  the  ideal  established  using  the 
IGE  model  to  the  reality  of  the  situations  that  affected 
Mebane  Middle  School. 

Spring  Hill  Middle  School 

The  Early  Years 

Spring  Hill  Middle  School  opened  in  the  fall  of 
1970.  This  school  served  the  High  Springs  community 
attendance  area  and,  like  Mebane,  it  included  grades  5 
through  8.  There  were  approximately  390  students  when 
it  opened  in  1970,  and  the  1987  enrollment  was 
approximately  480;  its  student  population  has  not  varied 
greatly  (T.  Diedeman,  personal  communication,  1984). 

Spring  Hill  was  the  first  school  in  Alachua  County 
that  was  planned,  designed,  and  built  to  be  a middle 
school.  When  the  schools  opened  as  desegregated  schools 
on  February  6,  1970,  Spring  Hill  Middle  School  was  still 
under  construction.  Students  who  would  attend  Spring 
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Hill  were  housed  at  Douglas,  a former  black  elementary 

school.  For  the  remainder  of  the  1969-1970  school  year, 

the  school  was  called  High  Springs  Middle  School. 

Catherine  Steen,  a teacher  there,  recalled  those  days: 

The  seventh  and  eighth  grades  had  been  at 
Santa  Fe  High  School.  We  were  in  double 
sessions.  The  younger  children  went  in  the 
morning  and  the  older  in  the  afternoon, 
although  teachers  went  ...  No,  it  was  vice 
versa.  The  older  went  in  the  morning  and  the 
younger  kids  in  the  afternoon.  I think  I 
taught  from  10  to  5 p.m.  or  something.  (C. 

Steen,  personal  communication,  1985) 

The  principal  for  High  Springs/Spring  Hill  Middle 
School  was  Thomas  Diedeman,  who  was  appointed  by  the 
board  to  begin  at  the  Douglas  location.  Diedeman  had 
been  the  principal  at  High  Springs  Elementary  School  for 
14  years  prior  to  the  change,  and  he  knew  the  community, 
the  students,  and  the  parents;  Diedeman  was  the  only 
principal  at  Spring  Hill  from  1970  until  the  time  of  this 
research.  Diedeman  was  able  to  establish  his  idea  about 
middle  school  education  and  maintain  that  focus.  There 
was  a continuity  at  Spring  Hill  that  emanated  from 
having  the  same  administrator  with  a strong  middle 

school  commitment  (C.  Steen,  personal  communication, 
1985). 
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Diedeman  had  volunteered  for  the  middle  school 
opportunity.  Diedeman  recalled  that  he  had  read  some 
books  on  middle  school,  including  William  Alexander's 
The  Emergent  Middle  School.  "It  just  sounded  like  what 
we  ought  to  be  doing  for  kids.  Taking  some  of  the 
pressure  off  and  getting  them  involved  in  their  own 
education  and  getting  them  involved  in  the  process  of 
learning"  (T.  Diedeman,  personal  communication,  1984). 

According  to  Diedeman,  Talbot  (the  superintendent  at 
that  time)  and  the  school  board  supported  the  middle 
school  movement.  The  board  voted  money  to  provide  early 
inservice  training  and  workshops  for  educators  involved  in 
the  middle  school  program.  The  board  also  voted  to 
approve  the  contract  with  the  Kettering  Foundation, 
they  voted  for  funds  that  went  to  the  Kettering 
Foundation,  and  they  voted  for  funds  that  went  to  the 
Kettering  program.  Diedeman  was  among  the  group  that 
visited  Dayton,  Ohio,  to  participate  in  the  summer 
workshop  to  learn  how  to  adapt  the  Kettering  Individually 
Guided  Education  (IGE)  model  for  elementary  children  to 
the  middle  school  age  child  (T.  Diedeman,  personal 
communication,  1984).  Diedeman  also  credited  Talbot  and 
the  school  board  for  providing  adequate  staff  to  organize 
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m the  way  the  Spring  Hill  leaders  thought  most  beneficial 
its  middle  school  program. 

The  new  Spring  Hill  physical  plant  was  ready  in 
the  fall  of  1970.  The  facility  was  innovative,  using 
an  open  space  concept  with  few  interior  walls.  Open 
space  buildings  had  an  appeal  for  educational  planners 
at  that  time,  perhaps  because  the  buildings  were  less 
expensive  to  build  than  traditional  buildings.  The 
Alachua  County  staff  helping  to  plan  the  building  also 
believed  that  the  open  space  plan  would  facilitate 
teaming  and  the  new  middle  school  ideas;  the  new 
building  was  serving  as  an  experiment.  Middle  schools 
were  completely  new  in  Alachua  County,  and  the  open 
space  facility  at  Spring  Hill  could  be  compared  to  the 
traditional  building  at  Mebane  to  determine  which  met 
the  needs  of  a middle  school  program  better. 

Open  space  school  design  was  believed  to  be 
conducive  to  the  teaming  concept  in  that  it  facilitated 
essential  teaming  functions:  large  group  presentations, 

team  meetings,  and  special  team  activities.  Kathryn 
Shewey,  a teacher  at  Spring  Hill  in  its  early  years, 
remembered  the  negative  side--noise  and  exterior 
concerns  sometimes  interfering  with  instruction  (K. 
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Shewey,  personal  communication,  1985);  but  Shewey  went 
on  to  say  that  the  open  space  fostered  the  family 
feeling  of  a team  because  the  entire  team  was  kept  within 
eyesight.  Diedeman  discussed  the  planning  of  the 
building : 


This  is  about  the  first  time  that  I can  recall 
since  I have  been  in  the  business  that  a 
school  was  designed  and  built  to  house  a 
particular  kind  of  program  rather  than  the 
other  way  around.  You  usually  have  the 
building,  they  move  you  into  it,  and  then  you 
try  to  develop  a program  that  fits  with  the 
facility  This  worked  the  way  I thought  it 
should  work.  (T.  Diedeman,  personal 
communication,  1984) 


Steen  remembered  the  early  days  of  open  space. 

It  ran  beautifully.  There  were  times  in  that  school 
when  there  was  dead  silence  and  there  were  times  when 
there  was  laughter  and  dancing  through  the  halls”  (C. 
Steen,  personal  communication,  1985). 

Parental  pressures  and  concerns  were  a problem. 

'We  were  trying  something  really  new  and  different  in  a 
rural  setting.  A lot  of  the  folks  in  town  weren't 
really  familiar  with  it  and  they  just  didn't  know  too 
much  about  it"  (T.  Diedeman,  personal  communication, 
1984).  Diedeman  went  on  to  explain  that  Spring  Hill  had 
tried  to  give  parents  an  opportunity  to  become  more 
involved  through  open  houses,  school  programs  that 
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parents  were  invited  to  attend,  and  through  volunteering 
at  Spring  Hill.  The  more  the  parents  were  involved,  the 
more  acceptable  the  school  became  to  parents . 

Steen  (personal  communication,  1985)  also  stated 
that  there  had  been  a great  deal  of  public  relations 
work  to  get  the  parents  prepared  for  the  middle  school 
program  and  all  the  changes.  The  public  relations 
plans  affected  the  communities  of  Spring  Hill  and 
Mebane.  During  the  month  of  May,  parents  were 
informed  about  the  components  of  IGE  through 
newsletters,  articles  in  the  High  Springs  Herald,  and  a 
PTA  meeting"  (Compton,  1971,  p.  51).  Parents  were 
particularly  concerned  about  the  new  Spring  Hill  school 
because  ot  its  physical  characteristics  of  open  space. 

Diedeman  had  an  opportunity  to  select  most  ot  his 
faculty,  an  aspect  he  found  very  helpful.  "It  is 
too  bad  everybody  doesn't  have  that  opportunity"  (T. 
Diedeman,  personal  communication,  1984).  While  the 
school  was  still  housed  at  Douglas,  there  was  a workshop 
on  how  to  write  interdisciplinary  study  units,  and 
Diedeman  tried  to  tell  Douglas  teachers  what  would  be 
done,  the  kind  of  plant  facility  they  would  have,  and  to 
anticipate  what  the  school  would  be  like.  Teachers  who 
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were  interested  in  this  new  educational  setting  were 
given  that  opportunity;  Diedeman  explained  the  new  ideas 
to  prospective  new  teachers  before  they  were  hired.  All 
teachers  who  began  at  Spring  Hill  Middle  School  in  the 
fall  of  1970  were  prepared  for  a new  experience  in  a 
different  setting,  and  they  were  committed  to  a middle 
school  at  Spring  Hill. 

Organization  at  Spring  Hill 

Diedeman  told  Spring  Hill  teachers  what  to  expect, 
and  he  told  them  he  believed  that  it  would  take  about 
one  year  to  get  established  and  working  well  (T. 

Diedeman,  personal  communication,  1984).  Spring  Hill 
did  not  begin  all  of  the  aspects  of  a middle  school 
program  the  first  year.  Stages  of  development  were 
planned . 

Team  organization  was  used  at  Spring  Hill  from  the 
beginning.  Each  student  and  each  teacher  was  assigned  to 
a team.  There  were  three  teams  for  students,  and  students 
were  placed  in  teams  according  to  their  developmental-age. 
Developmental-age  grouping  takes  into  account  not  only  the 
chronological  age,  but  also  the  social,  physical, 
mental,  and  academic  characteristics  of  the  learner 
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(Alexander  & George,  1981).  The  Spring  Hill  staff 

determined  the  teams  by  birthdates:  Unit  one  was  made  up 

of  fifth  graders  and  younger  sixth  graders,  Unit  two  was 

made  up  of  older  sixth  graders  and  younger  seventh 

graders,  and  Unit  three  was  made  up  of  older  seventh 

graders  and  eighth  graders.  Each  unit  was  composed  of 

approximately  one-third  of  the  student  population  and  each 

team  had  four  teachers  who  taught  language  arts,  reading, 

mathematics,  science,  and  social  studies.  Duplication  was 

avoided  because  all  three  teams  went  through  2-year 

programs.  Steen  described  these  as  follows: 

There  was  Phase  A and  Phase  B.  Every  unit  had 
it  because  you  never  knew  which  kids  were 
going  to  stay  in  a unit  for  two  years.  It  was 
done  by  age  and  you  could  not  figure  it  out. 

Before  we  had  textbooks  we  ran  units  cycling 
through  the  school  so  that  every  kid  had  an 
opportunity  to  learn  all  the  different  units 
that  were  taught.  (C.  Steen,  personal 
communication,  1985) 

If  a unit  worked  well  for  one  age  group,  teachers 
could  make  it  an  enrichment  unit  for  another  age  level 
or  make  a companion  unit  with  new  activities,  ideas,  and 
studies.  As  an  example,  Steen  described  a "law  and 
justice"  unit  taught  at  Spring  Hill.  If  a teacher  had 
seventh  and  eighth  graders  and  taught  this  unit  one 
year,  then  if  it  was  taught  the  next  year  it  would 
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become  an  enrichment  class  for  the  students  repeating  the 
unit.  The  enrichment  was  similar,  but  there  was  emphasis  on 
different  aspects.  "It  was  like  a little  honors  class.  You 
had  been  through  number  one,  and  now  you  got  the  special" 

(C.  Steen,  personal  communication,  1985). 

The  first  year  at  Spring  Hill  was  difficult. 
Administrators  had  been  given  some  instruction  at  Dayton 
that  summer,  but  teachers  received  only  the  preschool 
planning  assistance.  A consultant  from  the  I/D/E/A 
staff  and  county  school  personnel  who  had  been 
participants  at  Dayton,  directed  several  days  of 
inservice  training.  In  these  4 days  teachers  were 
given  information  about  how  to  use  the  IGE  methods  and 
how  to  write  unipacs  (Compton,  1971).  This  was  a 
completely  individualized  instructional  packet  written  by 
teachers.  One  Spring  Hill  teacher  who  learned  about 
unipacs  described  them  as  a self  instructional  tool  for 
students  that  gave  them  information  on  a particular  unit. 

The  unipac  would  include  objectives  for  the  unit,  a pre 
and  post  test,  activities  to  meet  the  objectives,  a 
variety  of  choices  to  meet  the  objectives,  and  even 
additional  information,  such  as  a bibliography  (C.  Steen, 
personal  communication,  1985). 
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Diedeman  recalled  this  first  week  of  planning 
teachers.  "They  had  what  I could  give  them  in  one  week 
of  preplanning,  which  is  about  all  we  did,  that  and 
dodge  people  bringing  in  furniture  for  the  different 
units,  and  electricians  and  carpenters.  It  was  an 
interesting  first  year"  (T.  Diedeman,  personal 
communication,  1984).  There  were  few  guidelines  on  how 
to  operate;  middle  school  theory  was  still  too  recent  to 
provide  specific  directions  for  the  objectives. 

For  teachers,  the  open  space  dictated  changes  in 

teaching  style.  Four  teachers,  located  close  to 

another,  could  not  lecture  at  one  time  in  the  open 

atmosphere  at  Spring  Hill.  Effectiveness  took 

cooperation  and  efficient  use  of  time. 

My  first  reaction  of  the  first  year  was 
terrible.  I remember  how  terrified  we  were  of 
opening  the  doors  on  the  first  day  in  that 
open  space.  We  learned  very  quickly  that  how 
you  use  the  open  space  made  a great  deal  of 
difference  in  how  effective  you  were.  (C. 

Steen,  personal  communication,  1985) 

Spring  Hill  staff  members  were  involved  in  the 
Kettering  Foundation  training  that  Mebane  staff  had 
experienced.  Efficient  use  of  time  was  one  of  the 
processes  Kettering  personnel  taught.  Teachers  were 
taught  to  plan  together  to  meet  the  needs  of  students. 
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Teachers  and  students  were  grouped  in  interdisciplinary 

teams  because  each  team  member  taught  each  of  the  four 

disciplines  (mathematics,  social  studies,  language  arts, 

and  science),  and  each  teacher  was  a resource  teacher  for 

one  of  the  disciplines.  Each  teacher  assumed 

responsibility  for  developing  units  in  their  area  of 

strength.  The  Spring  Hill  guidance  counselor,  media 

specialist,  and  teachers  of  home  economics,  vocational 

agriculture , industrial  arts,  and  physical  education  were 

all  part  of  a related  arts  team  with  its  own  team  leader 

(Compton,  1971).  Steen  discussed  the  teaming  arrangement. 

One  of  the  successes  of  Spring  Hill  to  begin 
with  were  primarily  people  who  taught  in  it 
were  people  with  elementary  backgrounds.  They 
were  used  to  teaming,  they  were  used  to 
teaching  more  than  one  subject  at  a time,  they 
were  used  to  working  with  the  child  in  a 
variety  of  modes  and  learning  experiences. 

(C.  Steen,  personal  communication,  1985) 

As  the  teacher  at  Mebane  had  found,  there  was  a feeling 

of  accomplishment,  a sense  of  camaraderie,  and  a 

willingness  to  put  in  hours  of  overtime  to  meet  the  needs 

of  students  and  attain  the  objectives. 

The  schedule  at  Spring  Hill  was  a block  schedule 

with  three  large  blocks  of  time.  After  the  first  year, 

Spring  Hill  had  advisor-advisee  groups  the  first  thing 

in  the  morning.  The  remainder  of  the  day  was  scheduled 
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flexibly,  with  the  exception  of  lunch  and  physical 
education.  Bells  did  not  indicate  a change  from  one 
discipline  or  period  to  another.  Decisions  about  how 
much  time  to  give  to  each  discipline  was  a team 
decision.  If  one  teacher  wanted  to  hold  a group  of 
students  late  because  they  were  involved  in  something, 
they  could  do  it.  "We  had  signals,  hand  signals.  You 
just  started  getting  into  the  air,  and  everybody  knew, 
give  me  two  extra  minutes,  five  minutes,  or  whatever. 
Class  was  held  for  150  kids,  and  no  bells  yelled,  'O.K., 
kids,  stop  thinking,  move  on'"  (C.  Steen,  personal 
communication,  1985). 

Involving  teachers  in  the  decision-making  process 
encouraging  team  planning,  and  cooperation  gave  teachers 
a strong  sense  of  ownership  in  the  Spring  Hill  program. 
The  block  schedule  provided  planning  time  for  teachers 
during  the  school  day.  When  students  from  a team  were 
at  physical  education  and  exploratory  classes,  the 
academic  teachers  of  that  team  had  approximately  90 
minutes  to  plan  together.  The  time  to  plan  together 
was  vital,  as  it  supported  the  idea  of  working  together 
and  teachers  needed  to  work  and  plan  together  to  meet 
the  needs  of  students  (T.  Diedeman,  personal 
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communication,  1984).  Planning  time  together  also 
helped  provide  a bonding  of  teachers  on  a team  (M. 

Brown,  personal  communication,  1985;  C.  Stanley, 
personal  communication,  1985). 

Alachua  County  had  many  visitors  to  its  first  two 
middle  schools.  The  movement  to  middle  schools  was 
growing,  across  the  state  and  the  nation,  and  persons  from 
other  areas  wanted  to  see  middle  schools  in  operation. 

With  the  open  space,  Spring  Hill  was  particularly 
interesting  to  visitors.  School  buildings  were  expensive 
to  build,  and  many  educators  were  interested  in  the  open 
space  facility.  Diedeman  estimated  that  Spring  Hill  had 
1200  to  1500  visitors  each  year  for  the  first  3 or  4 years 
it  was  open.  After  the  first  three  years,  educators  from 
all  50  states  and  seven  foreign  countries  had  visited 
Alachua  County's  two  middle  schools  (T.  Diedemann, 
personal  communication,  1984).  Both  schools  had 
interdisciplinary  teams,  one  with  multiage  grouping  and 
one  with  developmental-age  grouping.  Mebane  was 
interesting  to  some  educators  because  of  its  conversion 
with  an  older  building,  but  both  schools  were  founded  on 
IGE  ideas . 
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The  program  at  Spring  Hill  ran  smoothly  after  the 
difficulties  of  the  first  year.  Teachers  and 
administrators  were  proud  of  what  they  were  doing. 
Teachers  were  helping  make  decisions,  they  felt  more 
important,  and  were  given  status  (C.  Steen,  personal 
communication,  1985). 

Changes  at  Spring  Hill 

County,  state,  and  national  mandates  and  programs 

brought  about  changes  at  Spring  Hill.  Diedeman 

discussed  the  changes  and  complications. 

Initially,  I think  we  had  a lot  of  support 
from  the  county  staff  and  school  board  in 
trying  to  get  the  movement  off  the  ground. 

The  state,  by  some  of  the  things  they  have 
mandated  to  counties,  I think,  we  were  sort  of 
going  in  the  opposite  direction.  (T. 

Diedeman,  personal  communication,  1984) 

Diedeman  believed  the  state  funding  process  was  a 

hindrance  in  dealing  with  middle  level  students. 

Middle  school  age  students  were  funded  at  a lower  unit 

than  elementary  and  high  school  students. 

In  1973  the  state  legislature  passed  a new  state 

funding  policy  (FEFP)  based  on  full-time  equivalent 

students  (FTEs).  "FTEs  are  determined  in  terms  of 

programs  needed,  yielding  values  as  low  as  unity  (1  FTE) 

for  a student  in  basic  (1-12)  programs  to  15  (15  FTEs) 
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for  students  in  certain  exceptional  education  programs*' 
(White , 1981,  p.  245).  All  the  1-12  grades  were  not 
funded  the  same  unit.  In  the  lower  elementary  grades 
funds  for  students  were  based  on  1.2  FTE  unit,  in  the 
high  schools  (9-12)  the  base  unit  was  1.1  FTE,  and  in  the 
middle  school  age  the  unit  was  1.0  FTE  (T.  Diedeman, 
personal  communication,  1984).  Among  the  three  levels 
of  education,  the  unit  rate  was  lower  for  middle  school 
students,  meaning  that  the  educators  of  middle  school 
students  received  less  state  funds  than  did  programs  for 
elementary  or  high  school  students. 

The  Florida  legislature  had  already  passed  the 
Florida  Accountability  in  Education  Program  in  1971. 
According  to  law,  Florida's  schools  had  to  demonstrate 
that  their  programs  were  cost  effective,  and  students 
had  to  demonstrate  satisfactory  performance  on 
standardized  tests.  Most  of  this  effort  was  directed  at 
verbal  and  mathematical  skills.  "The  Florida  program  is 
representative  of  the  'back  to  basics'  movement"  (White, 
1981,  p.  245).  Included  in  this  law  was  an  extensive 
remedial  reading  program.  In  order  to  meet  these 
requirements,  the  program  at  Spring  Hill  had  to  change. 

The  program  had  to  be  adapted  to  meet  the  demands  of  these 
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mandates.  Standardized  tests  became  important  as  the 
criterion  used  to  measure  learning.  The  early  flexible 
schedule  and  curriculum  had  to  conform  to  more  structure. 

During  this  period,  the  United  States  Congress 
passed  legislation  to  try  to  compensate  for  cultural 
differences  among  students.  These  differences  had  become 
more  obvious  in  the  schools  after  desegregation  Federally 
funded  projects  were  designed  to  help  disadvantaged 
students  and  equalize  differences  (Pulliam,  1982),  Title 
I (later  known  as  Chapter  I)  was  a program  funded  to  help 
reading  skills  for  students  who  were  determined  to  be 
reading  below  their  school  grade  level.  "The  Title  I 
program  wreaked  havoc  on  our  schedule.  The  Title  I people 
[from  the  county  staff]  were  angry  at  our  school  every 
year  because  we  did  not  fit  the  mold”  (C.  Steen,  personal 
communication,  1985).  In  order  to  "pull”  students  out  of 
regular  class  time  for  special  help  in  any  program, 
specific  amounts  of  time  were  needed,  and  Spring  Hill’s 
flexible  schedule  was  not  readily  adaptable  to  these 
special  programs. 

School-based  management  made  teachers  feel  more 
involved,  but  there  were  also  disadvantages.  Under 
school-based  management  each  school  received  the  funds 
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it  generated  based  on  the  FTEs.  Many  of  the  fixed  costs  a 
school  has  are  the  same  if  their  student  population  is 
large  or  small.  "In  other  words,  what  you  do,  you  come 
back  with  such  a limited  program  you  almost  eliminate 
physical  education  and  guidance"  (T.  Tomlinson,  personal 
communication,  1985).  Funding  and  programs  among  middle 
schools  were  not  equal,  and  Alachua  County's  students  were 
not  educated  equally.  "It  was  sort  of  like  we  were 
saying,  everybody  do  your  own  thing.  If  you  want  to  do 
it,  great,  and  if  you  don't  want  to,  that  is  okay  too"  (,K. 
Shewey,  personal  communication,  1985). 

At  Spring  Hill,  as  at  other  schools,  there  was 
some  very  good  education,  but  there  were  some  problems, 
some  of  which  were  based  on  finances  or  facilities.  The 
FTE  numbers  at  Spring  Hill  did  not  generate  enough  money 
to  provide  for  music  and  art  programs.  There  was  not  an 
adequate  physical  education  facility.  "All  we  ever  had 
was  outside.  We  never  even  had  showers  and  lockers 
until  the  latter  part  of  this  year"  (T.  Diedeman, 
personal  communication,  1984).  Diedeman  went  on  to 
lament  that  the  exploratory  program  was  housed  in 
temporary  buildings  and  varied  from  year  to  year 
depending  on  which  of  the  areas  could  be  staffed. 
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In  the  1970s  accountability  became  a key  word  for 
Florida  schools  at  all  levels  (Justin  & Kersey,  1973, 
p.  160).  In  Alachua  County,  in  order  to  establish  a 
reading  program  that  would  be  more  accountable,  the 
Ginn  reading  program  was  adopted  for  grades  K-8.  "By 
the  time  we  rolled  in  the  developmental  reader,  it  was 
time.  Teachers  were  burned  out.  They  were  putting  in 
a great  deal  of  effort.  And  kids  had  been  short  changed 
on  the  regular  developmental  skills”  (C.  Steen,  personal 
communication,  1985).  In  order  to  meet  these  needs,  a 
very  structured  program  was  adopted,  but  that  structure 
changed  other  programs  at  Spring  Hill,  as  well  as  at  other 
middle  schools.  "The  county,  and  the  state,  have  put  new 
pressures  on  us  that  are  requiring  us  not  to  have  the 
freedom  we  once  had"  (C.  Steen,  personal  communication, 
1985).  The  state  mandated  a required  amount  of  time  each 
week  for  instruction  in  certain  disciplines.  This 
requirement  limited  the  freedom  the  Spring  Hill  staff  had 
established  with  the  block,  and  it  was  difficult  to 
maintain  developmental  grouping  with  the  state  and  the 
district  leaders  wanting  skills  and  objectives  completed 
by  grade  level. 
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There  had  been  consistency  at  Spring  Hill  on  the 
administrative  level.  Diedeman  had  been  the  only 
principal,  and  he  had  always  been  a supporter  of  middle 
school  theory,  but  the  faculty  had  changed.  "The  core 
faculty  has  whittled  down  to  about  five  or  six.  There 
are  not  many  of  us  left  who  remember  'the  good  ole 
days.'  We  have  put  walls  in"  (C.  Steen,  personal 
communication,  1985).  New  teachers  were  not  always  trained 
in  middle  school,  and  the  inservice  training  was  not  as 
extensive  as  it  had  been  earlier.  New  teachers  coming  to 
the  middle  school  had  not  been  trained  in  elementary 
methodology  and  were  not  willing  to  teach  all  the  subjects 
middle  school  teachers  at  Spring  Hill  had  taught.  When 
teachers  were  not  willing  to  be  flexible,  there  was  less 
flexibility  in  the  program.  The  interdisciplinary  team 
units  were  not  acceptable  to  all  teachers,  especially 
teachers  not  trained  in  the  Kettering  model. 

With  its  new  open  space  building  in  1970,  Spring 
Hill  was  established  to  be  an  Alachua  County  example  of 
middle  school  theory  in  practice.  The  Spring  Hill  staff 
managed  to  maintain  much  of  this  middle  school  practice 
because  administratively  there  was  the  continuity  of  the 
same  principal  who  remained  a firm  proponent  of  middle 
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school  ideas.  Commitments  and  focus  changed  at  Spring 
Hill  due  to  many  factors:  faculty  changes,  state 

mandates,  federal  programs,  and  district  decisions  (T. 
Diedeman,  personal  communication,  1984;  C.  Steen,  personal 
communication,  1985).  The  district  office  administrators 
had  always  supported  Spring  Hill,  but  the  attention  Mebane 
and  Spring  Hill  received  as  the  first  Alachua  County 
middle  schools  had  to  be  shared  with  other  middle  schools 
and  other  programs.  Support  had  to  be  redirected  to  help 
get  programs  changed  in  the  city  (Gainesville)  schools; 
however,  Spring  Hill  continued  to  direct  its  programs 
toward  the  basic  ideas  of  middle  school. 


CHAPTER  V 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  FOUR  CITY  SCHOOLS 


Howard  W.  Bishop  Middle  School 
The  Early  Years 

Howard  W.  Bishop  Junior  High  School  opened  in  1962 
and  served  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grade  students 
residing  in  the  northeast  section  of  Gainesville.  From 
1962  until  1973,  Bishop  remained  a junior  high  school  with 
the  student  population  around  1,000.  During  these  years, 
one  administrator  related  that  the  majority  of  faculty  and 
administrators  were  trained  in  secondary  education  and 
operated  a typical  junior  high  school  program  (C.  Below, 
personal  communication,  1984). 

In  1970  problems  of  overcrowded  high  schools 
determined  the  grade  organization  of  middle  level 
schools  in  the  city.  The  city  school  attended  by  white 
students,  Gainesville  High  School,  was  already  crowded 
when  students  were  transferred  from  Lincoln  High  School. 
These  transfers  increased  the  overcrowded  conditions  at 
Gainesville  High  School.  Ninth  graders  could  not  have 
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been  comfortably  housed  there.  Ninth  graders  had  to 

remain  at  the  junior  high  schools  and  the  most  accepted 

theory  of  middle  school  did  not  include  the  ninth  grade. 

We  don't  know  what  the  bottom  best  grade  [grade 
organization  for  middle  school]  is,  but  we 
all  know  that  the  eighth  grade  is  the  maximum.  We 
don't  know  what  the  minimum  is  because  I think  we 
take  liberties  with  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth. 

But  we  all  pretty  well  agree  that  the  eighth  is  the 
top  grade  [for  middle  school].  (T.  Tomlinson, 
personal  communication,  1985) 

Therefore,  when  desegregation  orders  were  imposed,  Bishop 

did  not  become  a middle  school  like  Mebane  and  Spring 

Hill  Middle  Schools.  Middle  schools  in  the  city  of 

Gainesville  were  not  feasible  in  1970,  either  in 

February  or  in  the  fall. 

Howard  W.  Bishop  Junior  High  School  became  Howard 
W.  Bishop  Middle  School  in  the  fall  of  1973  after  two 
new  city  high  schools  had  been  completed.  Bishop's 
principal  was  Charles  "Chuck"  C.  Below,  who  had  been  at 
Bishop  as  assistant  principal  and  then  had  returned  to 
Bishop  as  junior  high  principal  in  1971.  He  remained  as 
middle  school  principal  until  1975.  As  Christian 
recalled,  Below  had  to  confront  teachers,  who  had 
secondary  training,  with  the  new  middle  school  ideas  of 
planning  and  teaching  together.  "Looking  back  on  it,  it 
did  not  work  out,  and  I think  we  learned  a lesson"  ( J . 
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Christian,  personal  communnication , 1984).  Changing  the 
name  did  not  make  Bishop  a middle  school. 

The  greatest  problem  facing  Below  was  the 
faculty's  secondary  education  training  and  junior  high 
school  experience.  The  choice  of  remaining  at  Bishop  as 
a middle  school  teacher  or  moving  to  a high  school  was 
possible  for  only  a few  teachers.  Buchholz  and  Eastside 
High  Schools  had  both  been  opened  in  1971,  and  teachers 
who  had  desired  high  school  positions  had  made  their 
choices  2 years  before.  In  addition,  Below  could  not 
choose  his  faculty.  "I  inherited  a faculty.  That  to  me 
has  been  one  of  the  problems  of  middle  school  in  Alachua 
County”  (C.  Below,  personal  communication,  1984). 

Below,  who  had  worked  with  his  faculty  as  a junior  high 
principal,  had  the  task  of  leading  the  Bishop  faculty, 
not  a group  with  a chosen  commitment  to  middle  school, 
into  a middle  school  program. 

Moreover,  according  to  Below,  parents  and  the 
community  were  tired  of  ideas  and  concepts  they  did  not 
understand  (C.  Below,  personal  communication,  1984). 
Below  believed  that  parents  had  problems  adjusting  to 
the  middle  school  ideas.  Parents  wanted  their  children 
taking  a structured,  directed  program.  "They  were 
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accustomed  to  seeing  five  subjects  coming  home  with  five 
grades,  and  if  you  sent  home  satisfactory,  good, 
achievement  met,  or  whatever,  they  weren't  accustomed  to 
that"  (C.  Below,  personal  communication,  1984). 

Since  1970  the  community  had  experienced 
desegregation,  busing,  two  new  high  schools,  and  new 
zoning.  Below  discussed  the  lack  of  community 
understanding  and  support.  "I  think  it  was  just  lack  of 
preparing  the  community  for  what  was  going  on"  (C.  Below, 
personal  communication,  1984).  The  concept  of  middle 
school  was  new  and  the  public  was  not  prepared  for  the 
change . 

Another  problem  was  caused  by  the  flexible 
scheduling.  The  Bishop  campus,  located  in  a residential 
area,  was  highly  visible,  and  it  appeared  to  the  public 
that  many  students  were  not  in  class.  Persons  in  the 
community  could  observe  the  changes  at  Bishop,  and  some 
saw  confusion,  not  planning.  There  were  pressures  from 
the  parents  and  the  faculty  to  have  more  structure  and  a 
more  controlled  program. 
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Organization  at  Bishop 

The  first  year,  the  Bishop  staff  attempted  to 
institute  many  of  the  middle  school  ideas:  team  teaching, 

interdisciplinary  team  organization,  exploratory  classes, 
block  schedules,  advisor-advisee  groups,  and  multiage 
groups  in  some  classes.  Secondary  trained  teachers,  with 
virtually  little  middle  school  understanding,  struggled 
with  the  new  program.  They  had  the  same  problems  the 
teachers  had  encountered  at  Spring  Hill  and  Mebane  their 
first  year.  Below  described  this  as  "ill  prepared 
personnel,  not  really  knowing  what  they  are  getting  into" 
(Below,  personal  communication,  1984).  Teachers  at  Bishop 
did  not  understand  what  they  were  doing  or  how  to  go  about 
it . 

Kettering  Foundation  personnel  had  given  Mebane  and 
Spring  Hill  faculties  information  on  how  to  plan  and 
organize.  Additionally,  they  guided  and  supervised  that 
training.  An  integral  part  of  the  Kettering  work  was  a 
sense  of  sharing,  an  enthusiasm,  and  a motivation  that  was 
evidenced  in  both  faculties.  These  important  ingredients 
were  missing  at  Bishop,  thus  compounding  the  feelings  of 
frustration.  Below  recalled  this  sense  of  frustration. 
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I had  in  my  desk  drawer  a routine  junior  high 
school  schedule;  I was  ready  to  blow  the  whistle 
and  say,  hey,  I'm  tired  of  this.  Let's  just  go  to 
a straight  schedule.  Schedule  everybody  into  these 
programs  and  let  it  go.  Crys  [Compton]  begged  me 
not  to.  It  was  frustrating.  (C.  Below,  personal 
communication,  1984) 

Although  training  and  inservice  assistance  was 
given  to  the  city  teachers  and  staff,  it  was  not  as 
extensive  as  that  experienced  by  Mebane  and  Spring  Hill 
Middle  Schools.  Below  was  one  of  those  that  had 
participated  and  profited  from  the  Dayton,  Ohio, 
workshop  where  several  Alachua  County  educators  again 
spent  about  2 weeks  working  in  a school  and  learning 
how  to  work  in  a team  organization  (W.  Cake,  personal 
communication,  1984).  The  Bishop  staff  never 
experienced  the  motivation  that  resulted  after  the 
earlier  workshop  and  Kettering  involvement. 

The  county  staff  tried  to  provide  ways  to  help 
implement  the  changing  from  junior  high  to  middle 
school.  For  the  school  year  1972-1973,  Crystal  Compton 
served  as  middle  school  director.  During  1973-1974, 
however,  Compton  was  staffed  to  Bishop  to  give  aid  to 
the  faculty  and  administration  in  implementing  the 
middle  school  concepts.  There  were  numerous  summer 
workshops  and  inservice  programs  taught  by  knowledgeable 
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middle  school  educators  such  as  William  Alexander,  Paul 

George,  and  Emmett  Williams. 

I think  the  staff  development  early  on 
contributed  a tremendous  amount  to  Alachua 
County's  success  over  the  years.  On  the  other 
hand,  staff  development  obviously  couldn't  do 
everything.  You  couldn’t  take  a person  who 
had  been  in  education  for  25  years  and  remake 
them  over  a summer.  (P.  George,  personal 
communication,  1987) 

Changes  at  Bishop 

There  were  a number  of  administrative  changes  at 
Bishop.  Change  had  been  common  when  Bishop  was  a junior 
high  school  and  this  tradition  continued.  Below  was 
principal  from  1971  into  1975,  including  the  junior  high 
to  middle  school  transition.  In  1975  Below  was  asked  to 
move  to  the  county  staff.  Thomas  Marcy,  who  began  in  the 
county  as  a secondary  social  studies  teacher,  was 
appointed  Bishop's  principal.  From  1973-1975,  Marcy  had 
served  at  Fort  Clarke  Middle  School  as  assistant 
principal.  Marcy  was  at  Bishop  until  1978  when  Harry 
Conner,  who  was  Marcy 's  assistant  principal,  became 
principal.  There  were  also  frequent  changes  in  the 
positions  of  the  two  assistant  principals  assigned  to 
Bishop  Middle  School. 
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Marcy  met  with  teachers  and  discussed  faculty 
wants  and  desires  at  great  length  before  he  began  his 
principalship  at  Bishop.  He  realized  that  Bishop  had  a 
vocal  parent  group  that  needed  to  be  pleased  or  at  least 
placated.  Under  Marcy,  Bishop  continued  to  have  the 
in-house  teams,  by  grade  level,  with  the  same  teachers 
working  with  the  same  group  of  students.  The 
exploratory  wheel  was  still  an  important  component  of 
the  Bishop  curriculum.  "In  many  respects,  however,  we 
were  very  similar,  I think,  to  a good  junior  high 
curriculum"  (T.  Marcy,  personal  communication,  1984). 
Marcy  did  not  use  interdisciplinary  team  teaching 
because  he  believed  the  people  trying  to  implement  the 
idea  had  been  trained  in  the  7-12  secondary  programs. 

The  changes  that  were  made  while  Marcy  was  principal 
brought  Bishop  to  a more  traditional  program. 

Further  changes  at  Bishop  were  determined  by 
school  district  policy.  School  based  management,  or 
decentralized  management,  was  begun  shortly  affter 
Longstreth  became  superinetendent  in  1972.  As  Below 
said,  "There  were  a number  of  us  who  accepted  the  fact 
that  by  board  action  they  wanted  a middle  school  concept 
instituted  in  Alachua  County.  It  was  sort  of  do  it,  but 
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you  were  left  to  flounder  to  do  it"  (C.  Below,  personal 
communication,  1984).  Each  school  staff  made  decisions 
about  what  middle  school  would  be  and  there  were  not 
definitive  guidelines  from  the  district  office  personnel. 
"We  found  ourselves  going  in  six  different  directions  on  a 
lot  of  things"  (J.  Christian,  personal  communication, 
1984).  Some  schools  handled  decentralization  better  than 
others.  Naturally,  changes  in  priorities  from  the  county 
level  affected  the  middle  schools.  Harry  Conner  spoke  to 
this  change. 

The  middle  school  is  a worthwhile  concept.  It 
needs  to  be  strengthened.  When  we  started, 
the  elementary  school  got  the  push  four  or 
five  years  ago,  they  got  the  attention.  The 
high  school  has  now  gotten  the  attention  and  I 
think  there  is  only  a limited  amount  of 
resources,  and  it  has  been  drained  off  to  meet 
those  perceived  needs  in  those  two  areas  and 
the  middle  school  has  been  left  without.  We 
have  been  squeezed  because  they  have  drawn 
some  of  the  resources  from  us.  (H.  Conner, 
personal  communication,  1984) 


Fort  Clarke  Middle  School 


The  Early  Years 

Fort  Clarke  was  constructed  as  a middle  school  and 
opened  for  students  in  the  fall  of  1973.  It  was  located 
in  a suburban,  affluent  neighborhood,  west  of  the  city 
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limits  of  Gainesville.  Students  zoned  to  attend  Fort  Clarke 
were  from  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades,  and  the  vast 
majority  were  transported  by  bus.  Fort  Clarke  was  planned 
and  built  on  the  open  space  concept  of  Spring  Hill  Middle 
School,  but  Fort  Clarke  was  built  to  house  a larger  student 
population  which  has  ranged  from  800  to  over  1,000  (W.  Cake, 
personal  communication,  1984). 

William  H.  Cake  was  selected  as  Fort  Clarke's 

principal,  and  he  remained  at  Fort  Clarke  until  1983. 

Cake  had  been  an  assistant  principal  at  Newberry,  a K-12 

school  in  a small  community  west  of  Gainesville.  Cake  was 

assigned  as  principal  of  Fort  Clarke  before  the  school  was 

built.  At  the  same  time  he  was  assigned  to  a vacant 

position  as  vocational  director  for  Alachua  County  schools 

and  during  the  interim  year  he  helped  plan  the  school. 

Furthermore,  Cake  interviewed  and  hired  all  the  personnel. 

The  last  part  of  that  particular  year,  just 
prior  to  the  school  being  finished,  I was 
appointed,  I was  appointed  full  time  as 
principal  and  a new  person  came  in  as 
vocational  director,  so  I had  the  luxury  of 
having  spent  a full  year  getting  school  ready 
and  then  the  last  part  of  that  year,  100%  of 
my  time  was  principal  of  that  school.  (W. 

Cake,  personal  communication,  1984) 

Cake  had  been  a junior  high  school  teacher  and  an 
elementary  and  high  school  assistant  principal.  He  had 
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developed  an  interest  in  a middle  school  program  from  a 
course  he  had  taken  in  the  mid-1960s.  For  the  course 
Cake  had  written  a paper  on  the  conversion  of  the 
Alachua  County  School  System  to  a middle  school  and  high 
school  program  (W.  Cake,  personal  communication,  1984). 

In  the  spring  of  1973,  Cake  was  among  a group  who 
traveled  to  Dayton,  Ohio,  for  a 2 week  workshop, 
where  the  group  worked  in  a school  as  a teaching  team 
in  a middle  school.  In  the  summer  of  1973,  Cake  and  other 
local  educators  took  a course  that  Alexander  taught  on 
middle  school  concepts.  These  experiences  represented 
Cake's  introduction  to  middle  school  ideas. 

Cake  selected  teachers  who  shared  his  ideas  about 
middle  school  education.  "Fort  Clarke  and  Lincoln  were 
the  only  two  that,  well,  if  they  weren't  what  we  wanted  it 
was  our  own  fault,  because  we  built  them  from  the  ground 
up,  including  staff  and  principals"  (.T.  Tomlinson, 
personal  communication,  1985).  Cake  could  interview 
prospective  teachers,  and  even  those  already  employed  by 
Alachua  County  went  through  the  interview  procedure.  At 
the  same  time,  teachers  could  interview  Cake  and  see  if 
they  agreed  with  the  philosophy  and  the  ideas  of  middle 
school.  For  the  faculty,  as  well  as  the  administration, 
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it  was  a matter  of  choice.  Sandra  Coburn  was  a teacher  at 

another  school  at  this  time. 

I didn't  have  continuing  contract  and  at  that 
stage,  Longstreth  was  superintendent,  and  that 
was  when  we  had  the  fruit  basket  turn  over. 

We  had  three  choices  of  what  school  you  wanted 
to  go  to.  You  could  put  down  your  first, 
second,  and  third  choice  and  your  name  was 
sent  to  those  principals  and  then  they  would 
choose  which  teachers  they  wanted.  I jumped 
out  and  chose  Fort  Clarke  as  my  first  choice. 

I wanted  it  so  desperately.  I wanted  to  be 
part  of  that  new  building.  I must  have  been 
pretty  enthusiastic  about  it,  because  when  I 
had  my  interview  with  Bill  Cake,  we  didn't 
have  a school  then  but  he  was  interviewing  at 
the  old  post  office.  When  I went  there  I was 
sure  that  was  what  I wanted  and  then  that 
summer  he  called  me  in  and  told  me  he  had 
chosen  me  for  team  leader  with  only  two  years 
of  experience.  I was  scared  to  death,  I mean 
absolutely  petrified.  (S.  Coburn,  personal 
communication,  1984) 

There  was  a clear  understanding  about  what  was  going  to 
be  planned  for  Fort  Clarke,  and  both  administrators  and 
faculty  were  involved  in  the  process  of  choosing  to  be 
part  of  that  middle  school  experience. 

The  teachers  who  chose  to  go  to  Fort  Clarke  made 
that  choice  knowing  it  would  be  a school  without  walls. 
"That  in  itself  brought  in  a different  personality"  (W. 
Cake,  personal  communication,  1984).  Cake  went  on  to 
say  that  "the  traditional  teacher  would  never  have 
applied  to  go  to  that  school"  (personal  communication, 
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1984).  Only  a teacher  ready  to  move  away  from  the 
usual  teaching  environment  would  have  desired  that 
unusual  environment.  Something  new  and  different  was 
going  to  happen,  and  that  had  appeal  to  teachers  not 
threatened  by  change  and  teachers  who  could  be  flexible. 

The  physical  facility  was  different  at  Fort  Clarke, 
and  Cake  had  a part  in  its  development.  The  school  was 
built  less  expensively  than  a traditional  school  that 
had  classrooms,  walls,  windows,  and  doors.  Some  other 
features  could  be  included  in  the  original  construction, 
because,  being  an  open  building,  it  saved  money.  A 
gymnasium  was  included,  and  additional  square  footage 
was  added  from  the  money  that  was  saved.  "Also,  there 
was,  I want  to  say,  close  to  $100,000  that  was  available 
to  me  to  equip  that  school  in  a different  way"  (W.  Cake, 
personal  communication,  1984).  Cake  purchased  the 
following  for  Fort  Clarke:  flexible  library  furniture, 

additional  books,  media,  and  media  equipment;  more  and 
better  science  equipment;  complete  art  and  industrial  arts 
materials;  an  equipped  home  economicas  area;  and  band 
instruments  that  no  other  county  school  had.  Other 
school  staffs  were  envious  of  what  Fort  Clarke  had.  "In 
fact,  they  even  went  to  the  board  and  got  the  board  to 
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allow  other  middle  schools  to  purchase  some  of  the  same 
things,  without  realizing  that  Fort  Clarke  had  it  because 
we  were  built  cheaper"  (W.  Cake,  personal  communication, 
1984).  The  facility  was  different;  a person  could  walk 
through  it  and  in  a few  minutes  be  seen  by  anyone  in  the 
building.  Teachers  had  to  cooperate  and  help  each  other; 
a problem  in  one  learning  area  affected  the  teachers  and 
students  in  adjacent  areas. 

The  majority  of  teachers  at  Fort  Clarke  were  from 
upper  elementary  grades  or  junior  high  schools,  so  they 
were  very  familiar  with  the  age  level  and  the  needs  of 
these  students.  In  the  summer  of  1973  before  Fort 
Clarke  opened,  team  leaders,  guidance  counselors,  and 
assistant  principals  were  employed  for  about  a 4-week 
intensive  workshop  dealing  mostly  with  the  Kettering 
materials  (W.  Cake,  personal  communication,  1984). 
Particularly,  this  group  was  introduced  to  the  IGE 
system  Kettering  personnel  had  begun  at  Mebane  and  Spring 
Hill  3 years  earlier. 

Organization  at  Fort  Clarke 

William  Cake  was  the  principal  and  there  were  four 
assistant  principals.  The  four  assistant  principals  were 
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half  time.  There  were  two  assistant  principal  units,  but 
these  two  units  were  divided  into  four  half-time  units  (T. 
Tomlinson,  personal  communication,  1985).  This  was  a 
unique  plan  for  Alachua  County. 

Fort  Clarke's  faculty  and  staff  knew  they  were 

expected  to  initiate  a new  program.  Teachers  were 

interviewed  and  hired  with  the  idea  of  beginning  middle 

school  concepts  (W.  Cake,  personal  communication,  1984). 

I believe  they  wanted  to  build  this  one  school 
and  try  every  single  thing.  I'm  going  to  tell 
you,  every  single  thing  that  was  in  that  book, 
[Alexander's  The  Emergent  Middle  School]  or 
every  single  theory,  concept,  or  idea  about 
middle  school  was  tried.  (S.  Coburn,  personal 
communication,  1984) 

Fort  Clarke  began  the  first  year  with  multiage  grouping, 
interdisciplinary  teaming,  advisor-advisee  groups,  and 
an  exploratory  program. 

The  principal  believed  strongly  that  the  exploratory 
program  should  move  away  from  the  3-year  selection  system 
that  had  been  used  in  the  junior  high  school.  Under  that 
system  a student  could  take  3 years  of  one  exploratory 
course  and  never  get  exposure  to  other  areas.  Students 
who  experienced  academic  difficulties  in  another 
discipline  were  sometimes  scheduled  in  exploratory  courses. 
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Cake  and  his  staff  set  up  a new  series  of 
offerings:  art  and  music  for  the  sixth  grade  (there  was  no 

vocational  funding  for  sixth  grade),  home  economics  and 
agriculture  or  home  economics  and  health  occupations  at 
seventh  grade,  and  industrial  arts  and  business  at  the 
eighth  grade  (W.  Cake,  personal  communication,  1984). 

These  were  all  semester  courses,  and  students  had  no 
choice.  Each  student  would  have  exposure  to  all  courses 
by  the  time  they  left  Fort  Clarke.  Band  was  the  only 
exception  to  Cake’s  refusal  to  institute  year-long 
programs.  "Bill  refused  to  get  into  year-long  programs. 

He  refused  to  get  into  anything  more  than  a good  solid 
exploratory  program"  (J.  Christian,  personal 
communication,  1984).  There  was  a 7-period  day,  and 
even  a student  of  band  could  select  one  exploratory  course  a 
year,  because  they  were  allowed  to  give  up  a semester  of 
physical  education  to  take  an  exploratory  class. 

From  the  student  population  of  1,050,  students  were 
placed  in  four  ungraded  teams.  Each  teacher  on  a 
particular  team  taught  all  subjects:  science,  reading, 

social  studies,  language  arts,  mathematics,  an  advisor- 
advisee  group,  and  probably  an  activity  period.  The 
activity  period  could  be  taught  by  an  individual  or  a 
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team  could  plan  an  interdisciplinary  unit  at  this  time. 
Affective  education  was  included,  and  on  one  team  a 
teacher  remembered  that  the  choices  of  activities  ranged 
from  arts  and  crafts  to  drama  to  ecological  problems  (B. 
Minter,  personal  communication,  1987,).  The  daily  activity 
period  allowed  students  to  have  a choice  in  their 
learning;  they  could  choose  any  activity  class  they 
wanted.  A great  amount  of  time  was  involved  in 
scheduling,  because  students  were  allowed  to  "cross  team" 
and  choose  any  activity  taught  by  any  teacher.  If  a 
student  had  an  interest  in  the  drama  activity  but  was  not 
a member  of  that  team,  the  schedule  would  be  arranged  to 
provide  that  opportunity. 

In  the  second  semester  of  the  first  year  the  teams 
were  further  divided  into  two  smaller  teams  of  a sixth 
and  seventh  grade  group  and  seventh  and  eighth  grade 
group.  Teachers  found  that  the  lower  seventh  graders 
and  the  sixth  graders  made  a more  suitable  grouping  and 
the  higher  seventh  graders  were  teamed  with  the  eighth 
graders  (B.  Minter,  personal  communication,  1987). 

"That  worked  well  because  we  could  put  more  of  the 
elementary  oriented  teachers  with  seventh  and  eighth 
graders"  (S.  Coburn,  personal  communication,  1984).  Later, 
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Fort  Clarke  was  organized  into  three  large  grade  level 
teams  with  teachers  teaching  only  one  or  two  disciplines. 

Changes  at  Fort  Clarke 

Changes  began  to  be  made  at  Fort  Clarke  before  the 

first  semester  of  1973  ended.  "I  think  if  we  had 

thought,  and  that  year  just  worked  on  some  of  those 

things,  but  we  tried  to  do,  that  was  why  it  was  so 

frustrating  for  the  adults,  we  tried  to  do  it  all” 

(S.  Coburn,  personal  communication,  1984,).  Once  again, 

in  implementing  middle  school  concepts,  teachers  and 

staff  found  themselves  "in  over  their  heads."  There  was 

a complete  change  of  schedules  at  least  three  or  four 

times  that  first  year. 

There  were  hand  written  schedules.  We  did 
them  by  teams,  the  assistant  principal,  team 
leader,  and  members  of  the  team  would  sit  down 
and  we  would  change  the  schedules.  I mean 
write  them  out.  (S.  Coburn,  personal 
communication , 1984) 

Often  students  would  end  up  with  two  classes  of  one 
subject  with  another  subject  deleted,  and  problems  would 
have  to  be  corrected  each  time.  The  ungraded  aspect  was 
also  quickly  changed.  The  teachers  did  not  find  that 
every  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grader  could  work 
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together  well.  The  Fort  Clarke  staff  tried  "everything", 
and  when  they  had  failures  they  made  a change. 

The  parents  of  Fort  Clarke  students  had  a big 
influence  on  changes  (S.  Coburn,  personal  communication, 
1984).  A large  majority  of  the  students  were  college 
oriented,  and  parents  wanted  a strong  academic  program. 
"There  were  different  dictates  from  parents.  I know  why 
we  are  the  way  we  are"  (S.  Coburn,  personal 
communication,  1984).  Many  of  Fort  Clarke's  students 
were  ready  for  more  advanced  study  in  such  subjects  as 
mathematics  and  science  (S.  Coburn,  personal 
communication,  1984).  If  teachers  were  trained  as 
elementary  teachers,  they  might  not  have  the 
preparation  that  was  needed  to  teach  algebra  or  conduct 
complicated  science  experiments.  "I  think  academically 
students  have  suffered,  not  because  of  ill  trained 
teachers,  but  because  of  the  staffing"  (S.  Coburn, 
personal  communication,  1984).  Coburn  went  on  to 
explain  that  even  if  teachers  could  have  provided 
greater  depth  in  a subject,  they  did  not  have  the  time 
to  prepare  because  they  were  involved  in  teaching  so 
many  other  subjects. 
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Parents  wanted  academic  needs  met.  The 
Metropolitan  Achievement  Test,  given  the  second  year  at 
Fort  Clarke,  indicated  that  students  were  not  working  up 
to  their  abilities.  Changing  the  staffing,  to  provide 
more  subject  matter  experts  teaching  their  expertise, 
helped  to  meet  this  need  (S.  Coburn,  personal 
communication,  1984).  Students  had  not  been  assessed 
first  to  see  what  was  needed.  "We  were  trying  to  do 
these  things  for  the  kids,  but  I don't  know  that  we 
assessed  the  kid  and  decided,  do  you  really  need  an 
activity  period"  (S.  Coburn,  personal  communication, 
1984).  Some  programs  were  established  prior  to  a needs 
assessment  that  would  have  indicated  the  usefulness  for 
all  or  particular  students. 

The  physical  plant  caused  some  definite  changes  at 
Fort  Clarke.  "We  put  up  a wall  the  second  day  of 
school"  (S.  Coburn,  personal  communication,  1984). 

There  was  nothing  that  separated  500  students,  so 
teachers  worked  until  late  at  night  to  put  up  a wall 
that  would  separate  two  teams.  Teachers  could  not  go 
into  their  rooms  and  close  the  doors  to  teach;  teachers 
had  to  work  together.  Fort  Clarke  administrators  made 
changes  to  put  teachers  together  who  worked  well  together 
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because  they  had  the  same  philosophical  base.  This  could 
have  been  done  only  after  teachers  had  worked  together 
long  enough  to  know  who  worked  well  together. 

Mandates  also  came  from  state  and  county  leaders. 
Certain  programs  were  required  that  demanded  change:  Ginn 

reading  program,  Title  I,  state  adopted  textbooks,  and  a 
full  year  of  science  and  social  studies.  Under  the 
school-based  management  system  instituted  in  1973,  each 
school  staff  could  determine  its  own  program.  When  the 
county  staff  began  to  be  concerned  about  the  variety  of 
middle  schools  in  the  system,  each  school  staff  had  to  be 
adaptable  to  the  changes  the  county  staff  wanted  (W.  Cake, 
personal  communication  1984). 

In  1973  Fort  Clarke  opened  with  a middle  school 
program  that  was  as  much  like  a "textbook”  middle  school 
as  possible.  We  had  it  all  and  it  did  not  work"  (W. 

Cake,  personal  communication,  1984).  One  Fort  Clarke 
teacher  believed  that  too  many  things  were  attempted  at 
one  time,  and  that  phasing  in  new  concepts  would  have  been, 
more  successful  (S.  coburn,  personal  communication, 

1984).  Cake  felt  Fort  Clarke  had  the  flexibility  to 
change,  to  find  out  what  did  work  and  put  that  into 
practice  (personal  communication,  1984).  Fort  Clarke 
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evolved  into  a school  between  the  textbook  middle  school 

and  the  traditional  junior  high  school. 

Fort  Clarke  probably  evolved  from  the  extreme 
to  the  middle.  And  probably  has  many  good 
positive  kinds  of  things  going  for  it  that  we 
developed  ourselves.  They  weren't  something 
you  would  read  in  a book.  (W.  Cake,  personal 
communication,  1984) 

Sandra  Coburn  said  it  another  way.  "You  know  we  have 
backed  off  completely  from  very  few  things.  We  still  do 
them,  they  are  just  modified"  (S.  Coburn,  personal 
communication,  1984). 


Westwood  Middle  School 

The  Early  Years 

Westwood  was  established  as  a junior  high  school 
in  1958  with  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  graders  who 
later  went  on  to  Gainesville  High  School.  Westwood  was 
constructed  in  the  northwest  section  of  Gainesville,  which 
was  an  affluent  section  of  the  city.  Thus  the  school 
staff  served  generally  a more  privileged  group  of 
students.  Until  two  new  high  schools  could  be  built  and 
occupied,  students  assigned  to  Buchholz  High  School  were 
sent  to  Westwood  for  "double  sessions",  as  Eastside  High 
School  students  were  sent  to  Bishop. 
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We  took  Westwood  school,  grades  seven,  eight, 
and  nine,  and  went  from  7:00  in  the  morning  to 
12:00.  Then  they  cleaned  out.  Then  we  took 
the  Buchholz  student  body,  that  had  already 
been  identified  and  zoned.  They  were  also 
grades  seven,  eight,  and  nine.  We  were  going 
to  start  them  and  they  went  from  12:00  to 
5:00.  We  had  two  schools  in  one  building. 

(T.  Tomlinson,  personal  communication,  I985j 

Westwood  changed  its  status  from  junior  high  to 
middle  school  in  1973,  then  serving  sixth,  seventh,  and 
eighth  grade  students.  Russell  Simmons  had  been  the 
only  principal  of  the  school,  and  he  was  strictly  a junior 
high  person  (T.  Tomlinson,  personal  communication,  1985). 
Russell  Simmons  retired,  and  Joseph  Wood  was  appointed 
principal  of  Westwood  as  a middle  school.  "We  had  to  do 
as  much  as  we  could  to  get  a middle  school  foothold"  (T. 
Tomlinson,  personal  communication,  1985).  Wood  had  been  a 
successful  principal  at  Idylwild  Elementary  School,  and 
the  county  staff  believed  this  change  would  get  Westwood 
started  as  a more  authentic  middle  school. 

Wood  not  only  had  experience  with  the  elementary 
level,  but  he  had  also  been  an  assistant  principal  at  a 
high  school  and  a principal  of  a K-12  school.  The 
county  staff  hoped  his  familiarity  with  the  upper  level, 
elementary  level,  and  the  junior  high  level  would  allow 
a blend  for  the  middle  school  level.  Wood  (personal 
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communication,  1984)  hoped  students  would  gain  a strong 
foundation  in  the  basics,  and  the  faculty  would  employ 
enough  of  a humanistic  approach  to  help  students  make  the 
adjustment  from  an  elementary  school  to  a secondary 
school . 

There  was  resistance  to  middle  school  ideas  from 

Westwood  parents  and  faculty.  Wood  discussed  this: 

There  was  a lot  of  concern  about  that 
particular  middle  school,  that  particular 
junior  high  school,  because  it  had  been  the 
strong  traditional  academic  junior  high  school 
in  our  school  district,  and  there  were  a lot 
of  children  there  who  were  highly  talented 
academically,  and  a lot  of  parents  who 
expected  high  academic  achievement  from  their 
children.  There  was  some  feeling  that  there 
would  be  a lot  of  resistance  to  the  middle 
school  movement,  and,  in  fact,  there  was  a lot 
of  reistance  in  that  particular  school.  (J. 

Wood,  personal  communication,  1984 j 

The  parents  and  the  faculty  were  dedicated  to  high 

academic  achievement.  The  teachers  were  secondary- 

oriented  and  "most  were  not  really  informed  about  middle 

school  doctrine"  (J.  Wood,  personal  communication, 

1984).  Many  of  these  teachers  had  been  at  Westwood  for 

a number  of  years,  and  they  were  resistant  to  the  middle 

school  changes. 

Teachers  at  Westwood  believed  their  traditional, 
preferred  methods  of  teaching  and  working  were 
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threatened  by  the  middle  school  concept.  As  assistant 
principal  Crystal  Compton  (personal  communication,  1985) 
described,  for  example,  how  the  foreign  language  teachers 
protested  against  an  exploratory  language  program  instead 
of  a year-long  program.  Middle  school  theory  stressed  the 
opportunity  for  exposure  by  all  students  to  foreign 
language,  so  that  better  choices  could  be  made  about  a 
foreign  language  in  high  school.  Some  teachers  did  not 
want  to  teach  their  course  in  ways  other  than  what  they 
had  been  doing.  A 6-,  8-,  or  12-week  exploratory  "wheel" 
was  not  acceptable  to  some  teachers.  As  Paul  George  said 
it,  "The  older,  entrenched  faculties  at  Westwood  and 
Bishop  were  definitely  problems"  (P.  George,  personal 
communication,  1987). 

Exploratory  courses  also  caused  parental  concerns 
in  several  other  areas.  Parents  were  afraid  the 
opportunity  for  band  as  a 3-year  elective  would  not 
be  available.  Prior  band  experience  from  the  junior 
high  schools  had  always  been  an  expected  prerequisite 
for  the  high  school  band  program.  Pressure  about  this 
problem  came  from  the  parents  and  high  school  band 
director.  There  was  also  resistance  to  exploratory 
courses  in  the  vocational  area.  "Some  parents  just 
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didn't  want  their  children  to  get  any  of  that 
experience"  (j.  Wood,  personal  communication,  1984). 
Westwood  parents  were  academically  oriented  and  vocal 
about  it;  they  were  adamant  about  deleting  programs, 
adding  programs,  and  not  changing  certain  programs.  A 
later  principal,  Ronald  Nelson,  said,  "I  think  the 
demands  of  that  community  sort  of  dictated  the  type  of 
program  that  was  presented"  (R.  Nelson,  personal 
communication,  1984). 

In  the  early  years  at  Westwood  it  appeared  that  the 
middle  school  became  a scapegoat  for  the  problems  and 
frustrations  the  teachers  and  parents  felt  in  dealing 
with  the  transition  to  racial  desegregation.  Westwood 
Junior  High  School  was  described  by  Nelson  as  "the" 
junior  high  school  in  Gainesville.  "It  was  probably  one 
of  the  better  ones  in  the  state"  (R.  Nelson,  personal 
communication,  1984).  Racial  desegregation  brought  into 
Westwood  a socioeconomic  population  that  the  faculty  and 
staff  had  not  previously  worked  with  or  planned  for  (J. 
Wood,  personal  communication,  1984).  Teachers  and 
parents  perceived  their  educational  system  as  decreasing 
in  effectiveness,  and  it  was  much  easier  to  blame  middle 
schools  instead  of  desegregation. 
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George  (personal  communication,  1987)  related  an 
incident  that  illustrated  this  dilemma  for  teachers.  A 
Westwood  language  arts  teacher  complained  to  George  that 
she  could  not  teach  Shakespeare  in  middle  school,  as  she 
had  previously  taught  it  in  junior  high.  The  difficulty 
this  teacher  experienced  could  be  blamed  more  readily  on 
the  middle  school  curriculum  than  to  state  that  some  lower 
socioeconomic  students  had  no  desire  to  learn  Shakespeare, 
and  that  the  teacher  would  have  to  change  her  teaching. 
"White  liberal  educators  couldn't  criticize  integration. 

It  just  wasn't  done.  So  they  laid  into  the  middle  school 
concept  in  an  awfully  vituperative  way”  (P.  George, 
personal  communication,  1987).  At  Westwood,  middle  schools 
became  associated  with  disruption  in  the  "eyes"  of  many 
faculty  and  parents. 

Organization  at  Westwood 

Inservice  training  was  provided  for  some  Westwood 
staff  members  before  middle  school  concepts  were  begun  in 
the  fall  of  1973.  There  was  a 4 to  6 weeks  workshop  in 
the  summer  that  emphasized  a process  for  learning  how  to 
team  teach  (C.  Compton,  personal  communication,  1985). 

All  Westwood  teachers  were  not  involved,  but  there  was  a 
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nucleus  that  could  be  used  as  key  people  to  institute  the 
middle  school  changes.  Inservice  training  was  provided 
for  all  teachers  during  the  school  year  as  well. 

Some  middle  school  ideas  were  never  fully 
implemented  because  of  Westwood  teachers'  resistance  to 
change;  the  IGE  model  was  never  fully  used.  The  teachers 
were  established  in  a regimented,  structured  environment, 
and  individualized  instruction  was  the  antithesis  of  what 
they  had  practiced.  Westwood  was  divided  into  nine  teams 
that  were  called  "learning  communities",  but  only  one  of 
these  had  multiage  grouping.  "The  faculty  was  not 
prepared  for  this  type  of  thing  and  they  were  not  amenable 
to  try  it  without  a lot  of  selling  and  a lot  of 
preparation"  (j.  Wood,  personal  communication,  1984). 

Wood  went  on  to  say  that  10%  of  the  faculty  gradually 
became  fairly  well  trained  in  middle  school  theory,  but 
some  of  these  transferred  to  Lincoln  when  it  was  organized 
as  a middle  school  in  19/4.  Some  Westwood  teachers  who 
approved  of  the  middle  school  theory  and  ideas  applied  for 
a transfer  because  the  principal  appointed  for  Lincoln  was 
committed  to  a middle  school  program. 

Mulatiage  grouping  was  dropped  in  the  one  volunteer 
learning  community  for  two  reasons.  "One  was  the 
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resistance  on  the  part  of  the  other  teachers,  but  also 
more  important  was  the  resistance  of  the  parents”  (J. 
Wood,  personal  communication,  1984,).  Parents  did  not 
believe  this  grouping  process  was  feasible  in  achieving 
their  academic  expectations.  Westwood  continued  to  have 
teams,  but  the  original  plan  to  have  every  teacher 
participate  in  teaching  the  five  basic  subjects  never 
worked.  The  teams  did  plan  together  and  teach  together, 
but  each  subject  area  teacher  taught  only  one  discipline. 

The  change  to  middle  school  theory  was  difficult 
for  the  Westwood  staff,  but  some  of  their  difficulties 
lay  in  a misunderstanding  of  that  theory.  George 
(personal  communication,  1987)  described  a team  of 
teachers  at  Westwood  who  were  trying  interdisciplinary 
teaming  for  the  first  time.  The  teachers  believed  that 
one  person  would  make  up  a mathematics  lesson,  one  a 
social  studies  lesson,  one  a science  lesson,  and  one  a 
language  arts  lesson.  The  different  lessons  would  be 
distributed  to  the  others  to  teach;  each  teacher  would 
end  up  teaching  four  different  lesson  plans,  three  made 
by  other  teachers.  Individualized  instruction  and  team 
teaching  were  harder  to  do  than  the  IGE  model  indicated. 
Multiage  grouping  was  also  misunderstood.  Teachers 
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thought  there  would  be  three  different  classes  taught  in 
one  classroom  at  the  same  time:  a geography  class,  an 

American  history  class,  and  a world  history  class  (P. 
George,  personal  communication,  1987). 

Changes  at  Westwood 

After  Russell  Simmons  retired,  Westwood  went 
through  a succession  of  principals.  Joseph  Wood  served  as 
principal  from  1973-1976.  In  1976  Wood  was  transferred 
to  the  county  office  and  Lonnie  Bryan,  who  had  been 
secondary  curriculum  director,  went  to  Westwood.  The 
two  men  simply  exchanged  jobs.  Bryan  served  as 
principal  until  1978.  From  1978-1983  the  principal  was 
Ronald  Nelson,  a former  assistant  principal  at  Bishop 
Middle  School.  Since  1983  to  the  time  of  this  writing 
there  have  been  two  other  principals. 

A different  parent  group,  a different  faculty,  and 

different  expectations  brought  about  changes  at  Westwood. 

When  Nelson  became  principal  in  1978  his  intention  was  to 

merge  the  best  practices  of  the  junior  high  school  with 

the  best  practices  of  the  middle  school. 

I’m  not  sure  that  it  wouldn't  have  taken  a 
tremendous  effort  to  change  the  philosophical 
base  of  some  of  the  faculty  members  in  some  of 
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the  schools.  I know  of  a couple  of  the 
principals  had  tried,  at  Westwood,  for 
example,  and  had  not  been  very  successful.  It 
was  like  trying  to  put  a square  peg  in  a round 
hole  and  it  just  wasn't  fitting.  So  what  I 
tried  to  do  was  mesh  the  two  together.  (R. 

Nelson,  personal  communication,  1984) 

Affective  education  is  an  important  aspect  of  middle 

school  theory,  but  many  faculty  members  at  Westwood  were  not 

comfortable  working  with  students  in  this  area.  Advisor- 

advisee  groups  were  deleted  from  the  program  and  affective 

education  was  expected  to  be  included  in  the  first-period 

class.  Some  teachers  were  effective  in  dealing  with 

affective  education  and  others  were  not.  "Some  teachers  are 

much  more  talented  at  it  than  other  teachers.  I think  it  is 

a matter  of  training"  (R.  Nelson,  personal  communication,  1984). 

Many  of  the  middle  school  concepts,  as  Westwood 

teachers  understood  them,  had  been  in  direct  conflict  with 

the  traditional  junior  high  school  the  Westwood  staff  had 

established.  Problems  had  been  created.  As  Christian 

said,  What  we  had  there  for  two  or  three  years  was  a lot 

of  bad  feelings"  ( J . Christian,  personal  communication, 

1984).  Teachers  who  wanted  the  old  traditional  junior 

high  school  could  compromise  on  some  middle  school  ideas. 

Nelson  (personal  communication,  1984)  believed  the 

Westwood  staff  was  successful  in  merging  some  of  the  best 
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ideas  of  junior  high  with  the  best  ideas  of  middle  school. 
For  example,  Nelson  believed  that  counseling  remained  as  a 
goal  tor  teachers,  but  it  was  handled  individually 
depending  on  the  particular  teacher. 

Westwood  students  had  a half  year  of  science  and  a 
half  year  of  social  studies.  The  community  did  not 
accept  that.  "One  of  the  first  things  I did  was  go  back 
to  a full  year  of  science  and  a full  year  of  social 
studies.  They  expected  that  in  the  community"  (,R. 

Nelson,  personal  communication,  1984). 

The  concept  of  interdisciplinary  teaming,  as  the 
Westwood  faculty  understood  it,  was  abandoned.  The 
program  that  was  initially  established  had  a team  of 
teachers  teaching  all  subjects  except  the  exploratory. 
"Every  teacher  on  the  team  would  participate  in  the 
teaching  of  science,  mathematics,  language  arts  and 
social  studies"  (,J.  Wood,  personal  communication,  1984). 
Parents  and  teachers,  however,  wanted  an  algebra  teacher 
teaching  algebra,  a science  teacher  teaching  science, 
and  the  same  for  the  other  disciplines.  The  teaming 
that  was  established  was  not  following  the  middle  school 
pattern.  Alexander  and  George  (,1981)  described  a team 
as  sharing  the  same  group  ot  students,  the  same 
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schedule,  and  the  same  area  of  the  building.  In  certain 
situations  the  Westwood  staff  teamed  maybe  three  of  the  six 
teachers  on  a team,  and  those  teachers  would  teach  the 
same  group  of  students. 

Changes  in  the  exploratory  program  were,  likewise, 

based  on  what  the  staff  and  community  had  previously 

resisted.  The  exploratory  program  used  a semester 

system  after  Nelson  became  principal.  Students  were 

placed  in  a 3-year  pattern  so  they  could  rotate  through 

in  semester  courses.  It  was  more  of  an  indepth  program 

than  an  introductory  exploratory  plan.  As  Nelson  said, 

"I  didn't  see  any  sense  in  beating  my  head  against  a 

brick  wall"  (R.  Nelson,  personal  communication,  1984). 

Changes  were  made  where  there  was  the  most  faculty  or 

parent  resistance,  and  Nelson  took  some  things  from  the 

middle  school  and  tried  to  make  a successful  educational 

program.  Christian  summed  up  the  experience  at  the 

first  two  city  middle  schools. 

We  were  sitting  here  for  all  practical 
purposes  with  two  middle  schools  on  paper, 
with  a faculty  that  was  predominantly 
secondary.  We  were  still  trying  to  make  some 
changes,  and  in  our  naivete  I guess  we  thought 
we  could  do  it.  It  was  tough.  I got  a little 
more  pragmatic  over  the  years  and  I decided, 
you  know,  what  we  have  there  is  a good  solid 
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program  for  kids  and  we  are  saying  basic  skills  is 
important  and  that  community  is  satisfied.  (J. 
Christian,  personal  communication,  1984) 


Lincoln  Middle  School 


Thee  Early  Years 

The  name  Abraham  Lincoln  has  been  used  for  a 
school  in  Gainesville  since  1923.  In  that  year  A. 

Quinn  Jones  became  principal  of  a new  black  school 
called  Abraham  Lincoln.  That  structure  was  later 
renamed  A.  Quinn  Jones  School  when  a new  physical 
building  was  built  in  1956.  The  new  Lincoln  School 
(located  at  1001  SE  12th  Street)  would  serve  the  black 
junior  and  senior  high  school  students.  The  building  was 
designed  to  comfortably  accommodate  1,500  students 
including  a library,  a gymnasium,  an  800  capacity 
auditorium,  and  54  acres  of  playing  field  (White,  no 
date) . 

In  1955  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  had 
ordered  lower  courts  to  begin  enforcing  desegregation 
"with  all  deliberate  speed,"  (White,  1979,  p.  136)  and  the 
Alachua  County  school  leaders  moved  slowly.  But  in  1967 
the  school  board  adopted  a "freedom  of  choice  plan,"  and 
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some  of  Lincoln's  most  talented  students  began  to  choose 
to  attend  "white"  schools.  The  school  board  had  received  a 
federal  court  order  to  desegregate  the  entire  school 
system,  and  the  board  thought  this  freedom  of  choice  plan 
would  satisfy  the  courts.  In  1967,  360  Lincoln  students 
went  to  white  schools;  in  1968,  117  chose  white  schools, 
and  in  1969,  an  additional  276  Lincoln  students  registered 
in  white  schools  (White,  no  date).  No  white  student 
chose  to  attend  black  schools,  and  in  February  1969  the 
school  board  decided  to  make  Lincoln  a vocational- technical 
center  and  to  build  a new  high  school  for  black  and 
white  students  in  the  east  section  of  Gainesville. 

Controversy  developed  over  the  designation  of  a 

name  for  the  new  high  school.  The  black  community,  and 

Lincoln  students,  wanted  the  new  school  name  to  be 

Lincoln.  The  board  did  not  want  to  perpetuate  the 

identity  of  Lincoln  as  a black  school.  Students  began 

to  boycott  school  in  protest.  When  a compromise  was 

reached  and  the  Lincoln  name  would  remain  with  the  old 

building,  students  went  back  to  class,  but  according  to 

White  (no  date)  they  were  not  happy. 

Most  students  felt  school  officials  had  sold 
them  out  to  white  prejudice  against  going  to  a 
former  black  school.  Instead  of  closing 
Lincoln  "they  should  have  given  us  a chance  to 
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prove  we  were  as  good  as  they."  Some  felt  so 
angry  that  they  wanted  to  "tear  up  the  school 
so  that  whites  wouldn't  have  it.**  And  on  the 
last  school  day,  January  30,  a "racial 
disturbance"  resulted  in  17  arrests,  the 
hospitalization  of  two  teachers,  and  91  broken 
windows  in  a school  that  for  its  first  46 
years  had  been  the  peaceful  setting  of  black 
education.  (White,  no  date,  p.  21) 

For  several  years  after  its  closing  in  January 
1970  Lincoln  was  called  Lincoln  Center  for  the  Human 
Mechanical  Arts,  as  the  first  midddle  school  principal 
recalled  ( J.  Spindler,  personal  communication,  1984).  It 
was  associated  with  the  junior  college  (later  Santa  Fe 
Community  College)  for  one  year,  then  the  school  board  had 
a vocational  program  at  Lincoln  that  lasted  2 years  (j. 
Christian,  personal  communication,  1984).  In  1973,  even 
with  the  opening  of  Fort  Clarke,  the  city  middle  schools 
remained  crowded.  The  board,  therefore,  decided  to  make 
the  facility  at  Lincoln  into  a middle  school,  retaining 
the  name  Lincoln.  The  superintendent  stated:  "It  became 

very  important  obviously  for  the  impact  of  a former  all 
black  high  school  to  be  opened  up,  as  a fully  integrated 
school,  that  the  school  should  be  successful"  (J. 
Longstreth,  personal  communication,  1984). 

The  principal  selected  to  lead  this  middle  school 
was  John  Spindler.  Spindler  had  experience  and  training 
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at  high  school,  junior  high  school,  and  elementary 
school  levels.  In  Alachua  County  schools,  Spindler  had 
served  as  an  assistant  principal  at  Rawlings  Elementary 
School,  and  when  Lymus  Burgess  died  while  serving  at 
Mebane,  Spindler  was  appointed  as  principal  there,  where 
he  served  from  1972-1974.  Spindler  was  appointed 
principal  at  Lincoln  in  the  spring  of  1974  in  order  to 
prepare  for  school  to  open  in  the  fall.  Several  county 
level  administrators  discussed  the  appointment  of  Spindler 
to  Lincoln. 

So,  we  said,  who  can  we  find  that  we  think 
would  be  the  best  middle  school  principal  to 
go  into  that  situation.  We  selected  John  and 
we  said,  O.K.,  he  can  have  a freehand  with 
staff.  He  can  select  anybody  from  anybody. 

We  set  him  up  with  an  ideal  situation 
primarily  so  that  school  would  be  successful. 

(J.  Longstreth,  personal  communication,  1984) 

We  brought  John  Spindler  back  from  Mebane  and 
appointed  John  to  an  empty  building,  let  him 
pick  his  own  staff  and  create  a middle  school 
which  he  opened  up  with  about  1,000  kids. 

Like  I told  him,  my  God,  if  you  don't  like  it 
you  have  only  yourself  to  blame.  (T. 

Tomlinson,  personal  communication,  1985) 

The  idea  was,  let's  go  to  Lincoln  and  make 
that  a middle  school.  Well,  we  had  grown  a 
little,  we  knew  what  we  needed  to  do  if  we  did 
that  was  get  the  strongest  person  we  had,  so 
we  ended  up  pulling  John  Spindler  from  Mebane. 

He  had  things  going  real  good  out  there.  We 
gave  him  Lincoln  as  a kind  of  open  blank 
check.  We  said,  John,  we  want  a middle  school 
there,  you  organize  it,  hire  all  your  own 
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people,  and  develop  your  own  curriculum,  and 
we  are  going  to  support  you.  John  had  kind  of 
a blank  check  to  go  in  there  and  organize  that 
school.  (J.  Christian,  personal 
communication,  1984) 

Spindler  came  to  Lincoln  with  middle  school 
knowledge  from  Alexander's  course  (The  Emergent  Middle 
School),  but  more  importantly,  he  had  experienced  the 
middle  school  as  principal  at  Mebane  Middle  School. 
Spindler  had  also  been  involved  with  the  Kettering 
Foundation's  work  with  middle  school  ideas  while  at 
Mebane  Middle  School,  and  he  was  familiar  with  those 
programs,  such  as  IGE.  Spindler  had  been  among  the 
participants  who  had  learned  Kettering  ideas  "first  hand" 
at  a Dayton,  Ohio,  workshop,  and  he  was  convinced  the 
middle  school  theory  provided  the  best  basis  for 
educating  the  early  adolescent.  The  assistant 
superintendent  described  Spindler:  "John,  probably  you 

could  cut  him  and  he  would  bleed  middle  school"  (T. 
Tomlinson,  personal  communication,  1985). 

For  the  most  part,  the  faculty  was  selected  by 
Spindler.  There  were  several  teachers  who  transferred 
from  some  of  the  elementary  schools  whose  sixth  grades 
were  moved  to  middle  schools,  but  any  teachers  who  made  a 
transfer  did  so  because  they  wanted  to  transfer  to 
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Lincoln.  Spindler  appeared  to  be  able  to  articulate 
convincingly  what  he  wanted  established  at  Lincoln,  and 
teachers  could  choose  if  they  wanted  to  be  part  of  the 
program  (J.  Spindler,  personal  communication,  1984). 
Through  an  interview  process,  Spindler  was  able  to  select 
teachers  with  similar  philosophies  of  education  and 
teachers  who  were  willing  to  make  a commitment  to  middle 
school . 

Inservice  education  was  provided  to  new  teachers 
in  the  summer  of  1974,  before  Lincoln  opened.  There 
was  a workshop  that  included  team  leaders,  guidance 
personnel,  media,  and  other  school  leaders.  This 
introduced  the  Kettering  materials  that  would  serve  as  a 
beginning  for  teaming,  planning,  and  organizing.  The 
team  leaders  and  school  leaders,  in  turn,  were  to  go 
back  to  Lincoln  and  continue  this  inservice  education  with 
the  rest  of  the  staff.  "Team  leaders  were  very  involved 
in  the  inservice  of  the  rest  of  the  staff,  as  well  as 
myself"  (J.  Spindler,  personal  communication,  1984).  It 
appears  that  the  principal  understood  what  he  wanted  to 
happen,  he  knew  how  it  could  be  done,  and  he  and  his 
staff,  as  one  Lincoln  teacher  recalled,  were  committed  to 
a successful  middle  school  at  Lincoln  (D.  Griffin, 


personal  communication,  1987;  J.  Spindler,  personal 
communication,  1984). 


Organization  at  Lincoln 


The  organization  of  Lincoln  was  determined  by 

Spindler  and  his  staff.  The  superintendent,  Longs treth, 

had  trust  in  the  judgment  of  Lincoln's  personnel  and 

Spindler  was  free  to  develop  the  program  he  wanted. 

The  most  important  thing  he  [LongstrethJ 
wanted  out  of  this  school  when  it  opened  was 
for  it  to  be  safe  and  for  people  to  have 
confidence,  because  it  was  in  a black  section 
of  town  and  there  was  all  kinds  of  trepidation 
about  sanitation,  cleanliness,  safeness,  let 
alone  curriculum,  but  he  wanted  this  school  to 
be  acceptable,  be  creditable.  (J.  Spindler, 
personal  communication,  1984) 

Lincoln  students  were  divided  into  six 
interdisciplinary  teams  with  balances  of  male,  female, 
black,  white,  and  age  groups.  Each  team  consisted  of 
multiage  groups  of  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  graders. 

A team  would  remain  together  for  the  3-year  span  as 
a "school-within-a-school , " adding  a new  sixth  grade 
group  each  year  to  replace  the  departing  eighth  graders. 
By  a decision  of  the  teachers  involved,  teachers 
remained  with  the  students  so  that  both  students  and 
teachers  would  be  together  for  the  3 years  (D. 
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Griffin,  personal  communication,  1987).  The  only 
exception  to  this  continuity  was  if  there  was  a conflict 
or  problem  on  a team,  either  student  to  teacher  or 
student  to  other  student.  If  this  happened,  a student 
might  be  moved  to  another  team  if  the  teachers  on  the 
team  decided  this  would  benefit  the  student. 

Teachers  were  divided  among  the  same  six  different 
teams,  with  each  team  having  a subject  area  specialist 
in  mathematics,  reading,  and  language  arts  and  one  for 
science  and  social  studies  together.  One  teacher  would 
teach  a half  year  of  science  and  a half  year  of  social 
studies.  Exploratory  teachers,  physical  education 
teachers,  media  personnel,  and  other  special  area  teachers 
were  all  assigned  to  a team;  every  teacher  at  Lincoln 
belonged  to  one  of  the  six  teams.  Strong  team  feelings 
developed  among  both  students  and  teachers.  Teachers, 
according  to  a Lincoln  teacher,  developed  a collegiality 
that  surpassed  the  professional  expectation  and  often 
became  a personal  bonding  (K.  Shewey,  personal 
communication,  1985). 

The  school  day  was  organized  without  the  ringing 
of  bells.  Spindler  would  announce  the  time  in  the  beginning 
of  each  day,  and  teachers  would  need  to  synchronize 


their  watches  for  the  day  (D.  Griffin,  personal 
communication,  1987).  Time  periods  were  called  "mods," 
with  six  40-45  minute  mods  scheduled  each  day.  Each 
student  would  be  assigned  a mod  for  each  academic  area 
and  every  other  day  alternate  a 2-mod  physical 
education  time  with  an  exploratory  mod  and  an  activity 
period  mod. 

The  exploratory  and  activity  mods  were  taught  by 
exploratory  teachers  and  academic  teachers.  The 
exploratory  teachers  taught  subjects  such  as  band,  art, 
and  home  economics.  An  academic  teacher  described  how 
academic  teachers  offered  student  or  teacher  interest 
classes  such  as  macrame  string  art,  chess,  music 
appreciation,  and  foreign  language  (C.  Cook,  personal 
communication,  1987).  Each  academic  teacher  was 
responsible  for  at  least  one  exploratory  class.  These 
classes  rotated  every  six  weeks,  and  students  were  allowed 
to  select  their  exploratory.  Students  would  make  a first, 
second,  and  third  choice  and  selections  would  be  based  on 
numbers  and  availability  of  choices.  If  a student  did  not 
get  his  or  her  first  choice  during  one  rotation  period,  he 
or  she  would  later  on  have  that  choice  (D.  Griffin, 
personal  communication,  1987). 
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Interdisciplinary  team  teaching  was  attempted,  using 

thematic  units.  A team  of  teachers  would  choose  a theme, 

and  each  teacher  would  try  to  relate  his  teaching  to  that 

theme.  Teachers  would  develop  learning  centers  and 

activities  that  dealt  with  that  theme.  According  to 

Spindler  this  attempt  was  not  successful. 

Well,  we  flat  have  not  been  able  to  do 
interdisciplinary  thematic  teaching  units.  We 
tried  it  and  it  didn't  work.  We  were  not  able 
to  keep  up  the  high  level  of  subject  area 
responsibility  in  teaching  content  and  context 
that  we  should  be  able  to  do,  deliver  the 
curriculum,  through  thematic  units.  It  got 
watered  down.  And  we  didn't  have  the 
planning  time  to  make  it  come  off  either.  (J. 
Spindler,  personal  communication,  1984) 

Affective  education  was  considered  very  important  in 
the  Lincoln  curriculum.  For  the  first  25  minutes  of  each 
day,  every  teacher  taught  an  advisor-advisee  period  where 
personal  development  was  stressed.  Advisor-advisee 
students  were  assigned  to  subject  area  teachers, 
exploratory  teachers,  physical  education  teachers,  and  all 
special  teachers;  all  teachers  at  Lincoln  had  an  advisor- 
advisee  group.  These  students  would  remain  in  the  same 
group  for  3 years  unless  there  were  particular  problems 
with  that  arrangement.  Teachers  and  students  could 
develop  strong  relationships  over  a 3-year  period  of  time. 
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Within  the  team  structure,  students  were  scheduled 
according  to  individual  needs.  Especially  in 
mathematics  and  reading,  ability  grouping  was  used  to 
meet  the  needs  of  students.  Ability  levels  would  be 
grouped  together  regardless  of  age  or  grade  level. 
Students  would  work  to  achieve  particular  objectives  or 
mastery  of  particular  tasks,  and  students  could  be 
regrouped  or  rescheduled  within  the  team.  All 
scheduling  was  decided  by  the  individual  teams.  The 
scheduling  process  was  time  consuming  and  required  most 
of  the  teacher  planning  time  during  preplanning  before 
school  opened  each  year  (D.  Griffin,  personal 
communication,  1987).  Additional  scheduling  during  the 
year  was  required  for  the  6-week  rotation  and  as 
student  needs  changed. 

In  social  studies  and  science,  the  students  were  in 
a 3-year  rotation  cycle.  Two  teams  would  study 
world  history  and  life  science  while  two  more  teams 
would  study  world  geography  and  earth  science.  Each 
year  the  cycle  would  rotate  so  that  in  a 3-year 
period  each  student  received  instruction  in  each  area. 

The  physical  plant  was  a "finger  plan"  that  adapted 
fairly  well  to  a middle  school  program.  Team  teachers 
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were  assigned  areas  in  proximity  to  each  other,  and 
there  was  the  luxury  of  enough  space  to  assign  each  team 
a planning  area.  Being  located  close  together  in  wide 
hallways  allowed  teams  to  make  use  of  team  themes, 
names,  or  special  occasions  to  help  promote  team  unity. 

Changes  at  Lincoln 

Some  of  the  changes  at  Lincoln  were  internal  and 
resulted  from  Lincoln's  Program  Improvement  Council  (PIC). 
The  PIC  was  a development  in  Kettering's  IGE  program 
where  team  leaders  and  the  principal  met  to  resolve 
problems  and  establish  policies.  The  PIC  was  important 
at  Lincoln  in  making  school-wide  decisions,  determining 
how  money  would  be  spent,  and  making  improvements. 

Changes  due  to  internal  pressures  were  minimal  at 
Lincoln;  there  was  little  resistance  to  middle  school 
theory  or  to  Spindler.  Dorothy  Griffin,  a teacher  at 
Lincoln  who  had  been  at  Westwood  Middle  School, 
described  Spindler  and  the  faculty  at  Lincoln.  "John 
was  enthusiastic  about  middle  school  and  his  enthusiasm 
rubbed  off  on  the  faculty.  There  was  no  resistance  from 
the  faculty,  they  were  committed"  (D.  Griffin,  personal 
communication,  1987). 
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Nor  were  parental  and  community  pressures  a cause 
for  many  changes  at  Lincoln.  Some  parents  did  protest 
the  multiage  grouping;  parents  of  sixth  graders 
sometimes  did  not  want  their  children  in  classes  with 
eighth  graders  (D.  Griffin,  personal  communication, 
1987;.  The  community  was  satisfied  that  there  was  a 
good  school  in  this  facility,  that  it  had  retained 
the  name  ''Lincoln",  and  that  the  students  from  that  area 
would  go  to  school  in  that  building.  The  black 
community  was  concerned  that  this  school  be  successful; 
they  had  an  interest  in  the  school. 

School-based  management  had  meant  Lincoln  could 
develop  as  Spindler  and  the  staff  desired.  When  the 
district  leaders  began  the  move  to  a more  centralized 
organization,  this  flexibility  was  limited.  "To  me  a 
middle  school  must  be  very  flexible.  And  right  now,  I 
don't  see  much  flexibility  at  all,  and  I say  that  is  a 
weakness  in  our  system  right  now.  We  are  becoming 
standardized,  uniform"  (j.  Spindler,  personal 
communication,  1984,).  The  county  staff  needed  to  be 
accountable  to  the  school  board  for  middle  schools,  and 
they  wanted  to  be  able  to  answer  for  all  middle  schools 
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together,  not  six  different  answers.  The  county-level 

staff  members  had  a different  perspective  on  flexibility. 

We  got  into  this  with  an  idea  that  we  need  a 
"flexible”  kind  of  organization  where  we  can 
adapt  for  change  and  the  paradox  is  I see  that 
prototype  [Lincoln]  being  the  least  flexible. 

That  is  where  I have  the  biggest  problems  with 
attempting  to  work  with  the  administration  and 
the  fact  that  you  bring  about  change  for 
adjustment  purposes.  I never  saw  anything 
become  as  institutionalized  as  our  prototypes, 
[Lincoln  and  Spring  HillJ  and  I'm  not  saying 
that  in  a critical  way.  <J.  Christian, 
personal  communication,  1984) 

Christian  saw  the  middle  school  program  going  in  six 

different  ways.  Even  within  a school,  a particular 

subject's  program  could  be  very  different  depending  on 

the  teacher  and  the  team. 

State  and  county  leaders  mandated  programs  that  made 
changes  necessary  at  Lincoln.  The  state  leaders  began  to 
use  a systems  approach  (J.  Spindler,  personal 
communication,  1984).  Guidelines  and  mandates  stated  that 
middle  level  students  would  have  instruction  in  certain 
subjects  a determined  amount  of  minutes  per  week.  These 
mandates  caused  schedule  changes.  Social  studies  and 
science  could  not  remain  half-year  subjects.  State 
assessment  programs  meant  that  students  must  have  a 
standardized  program;  all  students  were  expected  to  reach 
certain  levels.  The  school  board  "pushed"  for  a standard 
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program  among  the  middle  schools.  Sixth  graders  were  all 
expected  to  receive  the  same  subjects,  as  were  seventh  and 
eighth  graders,  and  this  meant  Lincoln's  multiage  grouping 
must  change. 

The  exploratory  program  also  changed,  due  to  both 
internal  pressures  and  county  office  pressures.  Physical 
education  was  changed  to  meet  every  day,  and  the  system  of 
rotating  through  exploratory  courses  for  six  weeks  was 
changed  to  a semester  course  program  and  the  interest 
exploratories”  were  deleted.  Internally,  a teacher 
described  how  teachers  were  feeling  the  demands  of  too 
many  preparations  (C.  Cook,  personal  communication,  1987). 
The  interest  classes  often  required  a good  deal  of 
preparation  in  time  and  expenditures  of  money.  These 
interest  exploratories  were  considered  a part  of  team 
budgets  and  the  materials  were  a large  budget  expense  in 
certain  classes. 

Lincoln  had  begun  as  a middle  school  where  the 
flexibility  to  change  its  program  was  an  integral  part 
of  its  organization.  County  and  state  demands  required 
changes  at  Lincoln  and  these  changes  were  not  always 
changes  that  the  faculty  and  staff  desired.  Flexibility 
was  limited.  Changes  that  had  to  be  made  at  Lincoln 
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were  not  always  what  the  faculty  and  administration 
believed  best  met  the  needs  of  Lincoln  students. 


m CHAPTER  VI 

THE  DEVELOPING  MIDDLE  SCHOOLS:  1973-1987 

Similarities 

There  were  six  middle  schools  in  Alachua  County 
from  1973-1987.  Shell  Middle  School,  one  of  the 
original  ones  in  1970,  had  ceased  to  exist  as  a middle 
school,  and  its  middle  school  age  students  were 
incorporated  into  a junior-senior  high  school  and  an 
elementary  school.  Two  of  the  six  schools  were  in  a rural 
setting  and  served  students  in  grades  5 through  8.  These 
two,  Mebane  and  Spring  Hill  Middle  Schools,  shared  another 
similarity  because  they  had  both  become  middle  schools  in 
1970,  which  meant  that  the  staffs  shared  the  excitement  of 
beginning  something  new.  One  teacher  described  this 
excitement:  "I  can't  express  the  motivation  and  the 

enthusiasm  that  came,  even  with  teachers  who  were  seasoned 
teachers,  the  willingness  to  put  this  effort  in  as  they 
got  caught  up  in  this  thing”  (M.  Brown,  personal 
communication,  1985).  The  remaining  four  schools,  Fort 
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Clarke,  Westwood,  Lincoln,  and  Bishop  Middle  Schools,  were 
all  city  schools  serving  students  in  grades  6 through  8. 

All  of  the  Alachua  County  middle  school  faculties 
received  more  inservice  training  than  many  districts 
provided.  "There  was  a tremendous  amount  of  staff 
development.  The  average  school  district  today  would  not 
come  close  to  matching  Alachua  County's  effort  in  planning 
and  staff  development"  (P.  George,  personal  communication, 
1987).  Inservice  education  was  provided  for  Mebane  and 
Spring  Hill  Middle  Schools  in  1970,  and  for  the  four  city 
schools  in  1973  and  1974  when  each  first  began  a middle 
school  program.  Each  school  staff  had  been  helped  to  get 
started  with  middle  school  ideas. 

The  first  principals  of  all  the  middle  schools 
were  given  3-week  intensive  workshops  at  Dayton,  Ohio.  In 
1970,  the  principals  at  Mebane  and  Spring  Hill  Middle 
Schools  attended  a workshop  at  Dayton.  In  1973,  the  four 
men  who  would  begin  appointments  as  the  first  city  middle 
school  principals  attended  a similar  3-week  workshop 
at  Dayton.  All  of  these  principals  were  trained  in  the 
Kettering  Foundation's  IGE  (Individually  Guided 
Education)  program,  and  all  of  them  received  information 
on  teaming  and  individualized  instruction.  Many  IGE  and 
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Kettering  filmstrips  and  materials  were  available  in  the 
school  district  for  use  in  the  schools.  County  staff 
personnel  were  available  for  consultant  help;  personnel 
who  had  attended  the  Dayton,  Ohio,  workshops,  the  Maryland 
workshop,  and  had  other  Kettering  training  could  be  called 
on  to  advise  the  middle  staffs. 

All  of  Alachua  County’s  middle  schools  were  based 
on  the  ideas  of  William  Alexander,  and,  later  in  the 
1970s,  those  of  Paul  George.  Every  school  had  teacher 
personnel  and  administrators  who  had  taken  curriculum 
courses  or  been  participants  in  seminars  with  Alexander. 
Every  school  had  been  affected  by  his  ideas  on  middle 
level  education.  Paul  George  came  to  the  University  of 
Florida  in  1972.  He  was  hired  to  begin  a middle  school 
teacher  education  program,  and  in  this  capacity  George 
worked  with  all  the  middle  schools,  some  more 
extensively  than  others  (P.  George,  personal 
communication,  1987).  Both  Alexander  and  George 
conducted  inservice  programs  in  the  county  middle 
schools . 

Desegregation  was  a force  that  similarly  effected 
change  in  all  these  middle  schools.  The  middle  schools 
in  Alachua  County  first  opened  in  January  1970  in 
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response  to  a court  order  to  do  so  in  order  to  speed  up 
the  integration  process.  Lincoln  Middle  School  was  later 
established  at  a former  all  black  high  school  because 
desegregation  had  caused  the  closing  of  the  high  school, 
and  the  closing  left  a good  physical  plant  vacant.  The 
two  established  city  junior  high  schools,  Westwood  and 
Bishop,  were  changed  to  middle  schools  to  fit  into  the 
county  desegregation  plan.  The  county  staff  hoped  that 
middle  school  theory  would  help  in  the  adjustments  and 
adaptations  necessary  for  the  transition  to  integration. 
According  to  middle  school  theory,  students  were  grouped 
together  based  on  criteria  other  than  ability.  As  such, 
students  would  be  grouped  without  regard  to  factors  that 
might  segregate  races. 

Another  external  influence  that  was  important  in 
each  of  the  schools  was  the  parents  and  the  community. 
Every  one  of  the  middle  school  staffs  had  parental  and 
community  problems  to  resolve  in  the  early  years.  Middle 
schools  were  new;  parents  were  not  certain  what  middle 
school  staffs  were  doing.  The  superintendent,  from  1972- 
1977,  said  it  this  way:  "I  think  at  first  there  was  a 

public  perception  that  there  might  be  more  fun  and  games 
going  on  at  school  than  there  was  real  academic  learning” 
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(J.  Longstreth,  personal  communication,  1985).  At  Mebane, 
Marcia  Brown  (personal  communication,  1985)  described  the 
"hostile  situation  in  the  community."  At  Spring  Hill,  the 
principal  stated  that  the  parents  were  a problem  for  the 
first  couple  of  years  (T.  Diedeman,  personal 
communication,  1984).  The  principal  at  Westwood  described 
the  parental  influence  at  that  school  as  being  one  of  the 
strong  elements  in  "either  lack  of  support  of  change  or  in 
bringing  about  other  changes"  (J.  Wood,  personal 
communication,  1984).  The  principal  at  Bishop  described 
the  parental  influence:  "They  were  constantly  bringing 

pressure"  (C.  Below,  personal  communication,  1984). 

Parents  were  particularly  effective  in  voicing  an 
opinion  after  the  state  legislature  mandated  "input"  with 
a required  Citizens  Advisory  Council  (CAC)  at  each  school. 
At  Fort  Clarke,  a teacher  recalled,  "our  parents  had  a big 
influence  on  the  changes"  (S.  Coburn,  personal 
communication,  1984).  At  Lincoln,  the  principal  and  staff 
had  to  change  parental  ideas  about  the  schools,  and  this 
was  a struggle.  Ten  years  after  Lincoln  opened  the 
principal  stated:  "many  people  still  see  this  as  an  all 
black  school.  You  can  talk  to  people  who  still  think 
that"  (J.  Spindler,  personal  communication,  1984). 
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Alachua  County's  middle  school  educators  had  to  work  to 
achieve  acceptance  of  the  middle  school  as  a viable 
educational  institution  for  early  adolescent  students. 

The  Alachua  County  Education  Association,  the 
local  teacher  union,  had  an  effect  on  all  the  middle 
schools  during  this  period.  A teacher  at  Spring  Hill 
discussed  the  union:  "The  union  was  coming  in,  pushing 

for  better  wages  for  teachers,  better  contracts  for 
teachers,  and  something  had  to  give"  (C.  Steen,  personal 
communication,  1985).  One  of  the  examples  Steen  gave  was 
the  elimination  of  some  county  staff  positions,  such  as 
the  middle  school  director  and  subject  area  supervisors. 
These  earlier  commitments  had  to  be  redirected  to  other 
areas  to  meet  ACEA  contract  obligations.  As  Steen  stated: 
"That  is  what  gave"  (C.  Steen,  personal  communication, 
1985;. 

The  County  of  Alachua  grew  in  both  student  and 
teacher  population,  and  some  of  the  congeniality  of 
knowing  each  other  on  a "county  level"  was  lost.  A Mebane 
teacher  said:  "The  county  is  so  much  bigger  now.  You 

remember  when  we  used  to  meet  in  the  theater  during 
preplanning.  It  was  so  much  more  friendly  and  congenial 
and  there  wasn't  as  much  griping  about  it"  (M.  Brown, 
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personal  communication,  1985).  There  were  changes  in 
attitudes,  both  with  teachers  and  district  staff  personnel. 

The  attitude  changes  were  further  explained  by  two 
teachers  from  two  different  schools.  Carol  Stanley,  a 
teacher,  had  served  on  salary  negotiating  teams  for  the 
union:  "The  attitudes  and  so  forth  were  so  different, 

even  by  the  people  representing  the  county,  than  they  are 
now”  (C.  Stanley,  personal  communication,  1985;.  Steen 
spoke  to  the  attitude  toward  teachers:  "Most  of  the  time 

we  are  treated  like  one  of  the  kids.  But  I felt  then  that 
we  were  given  a certain  amount  of  respect"  (C.  Steen, 
personal  communication,  1985).  Growth  in  the  county, 
pressures  from  the  state  leaders,  and  pressures  from  the 
county  leaders  had  similar  effects  on  all  the  middle 
schools.  The  Florida  Educational  Accountability  Act  of 
1971  placed  the  same  requirements  on  all  the  middle 
schools . 

lhe  county  office  staff  provided  strong  support  for 
ail  the  middle  schools  in  the  early  years.  Middle  schools 
were  begun  in  Alachua  County  during  the  period  of 
adjustment  to  desegregation;  the  county  staff  tried  to 
help  give  each  school  what  was  needed  to  make  successful 
changes.  The  county  staff  and  the  school  board  appeared 
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to  want  a successful  middle  school  program.  Staff  members 
from  each  of  the  middle  schools  recalled  this  county 
office  support: 

The  assistant  principal  from  Bishop  believed: 
"Initially  there  was  a strong  push  and  I think  a great 
deal  of  inservice  that  went  into  the  middle  schools, 
implementing  the  middle  schools"  [H.  Conner,  personal 
communication,  1984]. 

A Fort  Clarke  teacher  said:  "it  [middle  school]  was 

something  new.  A lot  of  attention  was  given  to  it,  and  a 
lot  of  publicity,  and  a lot  of  money,  and  a lot  of  special 
people"  (S.  Coburn,  personal  communication,  1984). 

The  Lincoln  principal  opined:  "I  think  in  the 

growth  of  the  middle  school,  as  far  as  Lincoln  is 
concerned,  the  county  office  was  extremely  important  in 
the  very  beginning"  [J.  Spindler,  personal  communication, 
1984; . 

A Mebane  principal  stated:  "County  influence  was 

strong  during  planning  and  development  [of  the  middle 
school]"  [C.  Compton,  personal  communication,  1985). 

The  Spring  Hill  principal  commented:  "Initially  I 

think  we  had  a lot  of  support  in  trying  to  get  the  program 
off  the  ground"  (T.  Diedeman,  personal  communication,  1984). 
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The  Westwood  principal  offered  the  following:  "They 

Lcounty  staff  and  school  boardj  provided  the  inservice  to 
try  to  help  us  to  adjust  to  the  new  way  of  doing  things" 
(J.  Wood,  personal  communication,  1984). 

The  school  board  and  the  county  staff  wanted  successful 
middle  school  concepts  instituted  in  Alachua  County,  and 
they  helped  finance  this  effort. 

The  schools  were  also  similar  in  that,  at  first,  all 
six  staffs  tried  most  of  the  eight  basic  essentials  of  a 
middle  school  as  George  (1979)  defined  these.  All  six 
school  staffs  tried  an  advisor-advisee  program,  all  six 
attempted  interdisciplinary  teacher  organization,  all  had 
exploratory  programs,  all  tried  block  scheduling,  multiage 
grouping  was  tried  by  all,  schools,  as  were  interest-based 
activities.  Team  areas  and  balanced  instruction  were 
probably  less  vigorously  addressed  than  the  other  factors. 
Schools  staffs  achieved  varying  degrees  of  success,  and  as 
described  in  Chapters  IV  and  V,  when  difficulties  were 
encountered  they  were  dealt  with  by  the  school  staffs  in 
different  ways. 

At  Bishop  and  Westwood,  particularly,  there  were 
more  similarities  to  a junior  high  program.  Spring  Hill 
and  Lincoln  retained  more  of  the  middle  school 
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essentials,  and  Mebane,  depending  on  its  administrative 
staff,  was  more  middle  school  than  the  other  city 
schools.  The  Fort  Clarke  staff  adapted  middle  school 
ideas  to  fit  in  with  what  was  felt  most  suited  that 
particular  school.  Each  school  had  some  teachers 
committed  to  middle  school  theory  (Below,  personal 
communication,  1984;  Cake,  personal  communication,  1984; 
Diedeman,  personal  communication,  1984;  Spencer,  personal 
communication,  1985;  Spindler,  personal  communication, 
1984;  Wood,  personal  communication,  1984).  Each  school 
had  teachers  who  cared  about  educating  students  at  this 
age,  but  from  school  to  school  the  ideas  about  how  best  to 
accomplish  this  objective  were  very  different. 

Differences 


All  of  the  middle  school  teachers  and 
administrators  in  Alachua  County  had  inservice  programs 
in  middle  school  theory  and  practice,  and  all  were 
exposed  to  Kettering  ideas  and  the  IGE  program.  The 
difference  was  in  how  much  of  this  training  each  school 
staff  received,  when  it  was  received,  and  the  degree  of 
acceptance  at  each  school.  For  several  years  prior  to 


and  after  opening  in  1970,  Mebane  and  Spring  Hill  had 
Kettering  Foundation  help  and  direction.  Money  and 
consultants  were  provided,  and  the  Kettering  effort  was 
concentrated  at  Spring  Hill  and  Mebane.  Billy  Reeves,  one 
of  Kettering's  staff  members  told  Christian,  "We  are 
to  come  in  here  with  everything  we  have"  ^J. 
Christian,  personal  communication,  1984). 

Kettering  provided  Spring  Hill  and  Mebane  with  the 
foundation  on  which  to  build  a middle  school  program, 
and  being  in  on  the  beginning  of  a new  movement  created 
an  enthusiasm  and  a commitment  among  the  faculty  and 
staff  at  both  schools.  A Mebane  teacher  said  it  this 
way.  It  was  a great  motivational  thing  when  we  were 
at  our  peak.  A lot  of  the  other  schools  never 
experienced  that"  (M.  Brown,  personal  communication, 

1985). 

None  of  the  city  schools  received  the 
Kettering  help  to  the  degree  that  the  first  two  middle 
schools  had  received;  Kettering  materials  were  available 
to  be  used,  but  not  the  concentrated  help  of  the 
Kettering  staff  and  consultants.  At  Mebane  and  Spring 
Hill  the  Kettering  program  personnel  taught  teachers  how  to 
attempt  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  and  the  teachers 
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responded  enthusiastically.  "There  was  a camaraderie,  a 
’we  can  do  it’  kind  of  camaraderie.  I don't  know.  We 
worked  and  we  had  a ball"  (C.  Steen,  personal 
communication,  1985).  The  Kettering  program  at  Mebane 
and  Spring  Hill  was  intensive  and  a continuous  program 
over  an  extended  period  of  time.  No  other  inservice 
training  in  Alachua  County  middle  schools  was  as 
extensive  as  Kettering's  program. 

The  attitude  and  commitment  of  each  school's 
personnel  varied  greatly.  The  faculty  at  Spring  Hill 
Middle  School  had  a choice  about  going  to  that  school. 
Teachers  who  went  to  Spring  Hill  wanted  to  try  this  new 
middle  school  idea  in  a new  environment.  "It  just 
happened  that  we  got  a very  good  collection  of  people 
who  cared  about  children  and  cared  about  an  idea  they 
thought  was  good.  There  was  an  awful  lot  to  be  said  for 
that"  (C.  Steen,  personal  communication,  1985).  The 
faculty  at  Mebane  had  a choice  of  remaining  at  Mebane 
when  it  became  a middle  school  or  transferring  to 
another  school.  Teachers  who  remained  knew  that  school 
would  institute  a new  program.  At  both  of  these 
schools  the  early  Kettering  commitment  and  enthusiasm 
remained  while  those  teachers  remained. 
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In  the  city  schools,  the  faculties  of  Fort  Clarke 

and  Lincoln  Middle  Schools  were  able  to  make  a choice 

about  teaching  at  those  schools.  Lincoln  was  a new 

school  in  an  older  building  that  had  recently  been  used 

as  a vocational  school.  There  were  no  faculty  members 

to  transfer  out  of  Lincoln  or  adapt  to  a new  program. 

Fort  Clarke  was  an  entirely  new  building  with  a new 

staff . At  Lincoln  and  Fort  Clarke  teachers  who 

interviewed  for  positions  wanted  the  opportunity  to  try 

something  challenging  and  different.  Both  principals 

were  allowed  to  choose  teachers  who  wanted  to 

participate  in  a middle  school. 

I was  able  to  paint  a picture  of  what  we 
wanted  to  happen  here,  it  gave  me  an  advantage 
to  let  people  know  what  we  wanted  and  let  them 
respond  whether  or  not  they  felt  capable  of 
being  a part  of  it.  (J.  Spindler,  personal 
communication,  1984) 

I was  able  to  interview,  not  only  prospective 
employees,  but  those  teachers  could  interview 
me  and  try  to  understand  the  philosophy  of  the 
middle  school  and  my  philosophy  and  decide 
whether  they  wanted  to  work  in  a middle 
school,  or  whether  they  wanted  to  work  for 
Bill  Cake.  (W.  Cake,  personal  communication, 

1984)  ’ 

Westwood  and  Bishop  Middle  Schools  had  been  junior 
high  schools,  and  the  change  was  not  a matter  of  choice. 
Faculties  at  these  schools  were  expected  to  adapt  and 
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become  middle  school  teachers.  The  majority  of  teachers 
at  Bishop  and  Westwood  did  not  want  their  program 
changed.  The  resistance  at  these  two  schools  was  a 
definite  problem  in  changing  to  a middle  school  program. 
"Many  of  the  teachers  had  taught  in  junior  high  school 
for  a good  many  years  and  they  were  very  resistant  to 

any  kind  of  change'  ( J . Wood,  personal  communication, 
1984). 

We  have  some  teachers  that  have  taught 
successfully  with  the  junior  high  style  of 
teaching,  and  those  concepts,  and  it  has  been 
successful  for  them  down  through  the  years  and 
they  don't  see  any  real  reason  to  change  and 
so  it  is  very  difficult  for  them  to  change. 

(H.  Conner,  personal  communication,  1984) 

I think  that  is  one  reason  why  it  was  so 
different  and  difficult  for  other  schools  to 
pick  it  [middle  schoolj  up.  Some  people  saw  it 
definitely  as  a step  backward  for  any  reason, 
to  bring  it  all  together.  (M.  Brown, 
personal  communication,  1985) 

The  degree  of  commitment  to  middle  school  ideas 
was  very  different  among  the  staffs  of  the  various 
middle  schools.  At  four  of  Alachua  County's  middle 
schools  positive  attitudes  and  receptivity  to  change 
were  evidenced  by  the  faculties.  At  Bishop  and  Westwood 
Middle  Schools  the  faculties  were  committed  to  the 
traditional  junior  high  program,  and  a change  was  not 
always  viewed  positively.  A Westwood  principal  had  the 
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following  opinion:  "It  [middle  school]  was 

resisted  by  a lot  of  teachers,  and  from  what  I can 
understand,  there  was  a tremendous  effort  at  the  time  in 
inservice"  [R.  Nelson,  personal  communcation , ly84). 

These  faculties  had  not  chosen  an  opportunity  to 
experience  a new  program;  they  were  satisfied  with  the 
junior  high  program. 

More  success  in  adapting  to  middle  school  ideas 
was  evidenced  by  teachers  with  elementary  training.  A 
teacher  at  Spring  Hill  discussed  teacher  training.  "One 
of  the  successes  of  Spring  Hill  to  begin  with  was 
primarily  people  who  taught  in  it  were  people  with 
elementary  backgrounds"  [C.  Steen,  personal  communciation , 
ly85).  Elementary  teachers  were  used  to  teaching  more 
than  one  subject,  they  were  trained  to  teach  in  different 
modes,  they  were  used  to  working  with  the  same  students 
for  longer  periods  of  time,  and  they  were  used  to  getting  to 
know  their  students  well;  these  ideas  were  incorporated  in 
middle  school  practices.  "The  secondary  people  coming  in 
were  experts  in  subject  matter  but  not  necessarily  in 
children"  [C.  Steen,  personal  communication,  1985). 

There  were  more  elementary  teachers  at  Mebane  and 
Spring  Hill  because  their  programs  served  grades  5-8. 
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Bishop  and  Westwood  had  previously  served  grades  7-9, 
and  their  faculties  were  more  secondary  oriented.  At 
Fort  Clarke  and  Lincoln  the  principals  could  select  the 
teachers,  and  they  chose  people  who  were  willing  to  try 
middle  school  ideas.  Cake,  at  Fort  Clarke,  selected 
some  teachers  who  had  been  at  fifth  grade  centers,  some 
from  junior  high  schools,  and  some  from  the  existing 
middle  schools.  At  Lincoln,  the  sixth  grade  teachers 
who  transferred  from  elementary  schools,  as  well  as 
other  teachers,  knew  they  would  be  organized  as 
interdisciplinary  teams  with  a flexible  schedule  and  a 
strong  focus  on  the  affective  domain.  The  ability  to 
adapt  to  middle  school  theory  appeared  to  be  easier  for 
teachers  who  had  more  elementary  training  or  experience. 

The  physical  plants  of  the  six  schools  were 
different.  A middle  school  building  needs  to  be  able  to 
house  the  students  and  teachers  of  a team  close  together, 
there  needs  to  be  provision  for  appropriate  classrooms  for 
an  exploratory  program,  (e.g.,  art,  music,  industrial 
arts),  a large  and  convenient  media  facility,  provision 
for  physical  education  and  sports,  and  flexibility  to  move 
students  and  teachers  into  larger  and  smaller  groups 
(Alexander  & George,  1981,  pp.  197-200).  In  Alachua  County 
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two  schools  were  converted  junior  high  schools  (Bishop  and 
Westwood)  that  had  been  built  as  junior  high  schools  to 
house  900  to  1,000  students.  Both  schools  had  rows  of 
classroom  buildings  with  many  of  the  rooms  having  direct 
access  to  the  outside.  There  were  cafetoriums, 
gymnasiums,  and  adequate  outside  areas  for  physical 
education  and  sports  activities. 

Lincoln  and  Mebane  had  both  been  schools  for  black 
students;  Lincoln  was  a junior-senior  high  school,  and 
Mebane  was  a K-12  school.  Both  schools  had  classrooms 
in  rows,  like  Bishop  and  Mebane,  with  Lincoln's  rooms 
having  only  an  inside  access  to  large  hallways,  but  both 
schools  had  separate  auditoriums.  Spring  Hill  and  Fort 
Clarke  were  the  only  two  schools  built  to  be  open  spaced 
middle  schools,  with  Fort  Clarke  larger  than  Spring  Hill. 
Alachua  County's  middle  schools  had  different  programs. 

The  differences  were  not  determined  by  the  buildings, 
although  the  buildings  did  have  an  influence  on  how  the 
programs  had  to  be  adapted.  As  Alexander  and  George  (.1981) 
found:  "A  reasonably  flexible  school  plant  is  necessary 

for  a good  program,  but  it  is  far  from  being  sufficient  to 
guarantee  that  program"  (p.  199). 
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The  student  populations  of  the  schools  were 
different,  with  different  needs.  Educators  who  have 
written  about  middle  schools  agree  that  one  of  the 
essential  characteristics  of  middle  schools  should  be  a 
program  based  on  the  interests  and  needs  of  middle  school 
students  (Alexander  & George,  1981,  pp.  13-16;  Bondi,  1972, 
pp.  9-18;  DeVita,  Pumerantz  & Wilklow,  1970,  pp.  25-32; 
Moss,  1969,  pp.  18-25).  "Each  middle  school  is  so 
different  and  I think  it  has  a lot  to  do  with  the  school's 
population  and  where  they  are  located”  (M.  Brown,  personal 
communication,  1985).  A principal  at  Westwood  referred  to 
a different  mixture  of  students  coming  from  socioeconomic 
backgrounds"  (R.  Nelson,  personal  communication,  1984). 

These  differences  in  the  schools  helped  determine 
how  the  programs  would  differ.  Mebane  and  Spring  Hill 
had  smaller  populations  in  a rural  setting,  and  these 
schools  served  grades  5-8.  A teacher  discussed  the 
students  at  Mebane:  "They  had  different  needs.  They  had 

a lot  of  different  needs.  The  children  here  decided  to  go 
back  a lot  further  in  their  curriculum"  (C.  Stanley, 
personal  communication,  1985).  Another  Mebane  teacher 
discussed  the  home  situation:  "We  still  have  so  many 

families  with  no  books  and  no  newspapers  in  the  home  at 
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all.  The  children  are  just  not  the  same.  The  parents  are 
uneducated"  (M.  Brown,  personal  communication,  1985).  At 
Spring  Hill  also,  the  community  was  without  a large 
educated  base.  Since  the  schools  have  opened,  the  student 
populations  at  Mebane  and  Spring  Hill  Middle  Schools  have 
been  under  500. 

The  populations  of  each  of  the  four  city  middle 
schools  ranged  from  900  to  over  1,000  students,  and  these 
schools  served  grades  6-8.  Westwood  and  Fort  Clarke  were 
in  zones  that  had  a high  percentage  of  affluent,  educated 
parents.  There  were  high  expectations  from  the  parents 
and  high  ability  levels  among  a large  percentage  of  the 
students.  Lincoln  had  the  largest  percentage  of  blacks 
among  the  four  schools,  with  a large  number  of  lower 
socioeconomic  backgrounds.  Bishop  also  had  a large  number 
of  lower  socioeconomic  level  students.  Needs  of  students 
and  demands  by  parents  helped  decide  what  was  offered.  At 
Fort  Clarke  a teacher  said  this  was  particularly  true:  "I 

mean,  heaven  forbid,  these  kids  were  going  to  go  on  to 
college  and  they  were  not  interested  in  some  of  the 
courses  we  were  offering"  (,S.  Coburn,  personal 
communication,  1984). 
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From  1973  to  1983  there  were  many  differences  in  the 
programs  of  the  six  schools.  School-based  management,  or 
decentralized  management,  was  begun  about  1973  under 
Superintendent  Longstreth.  Under  this  system  each  school 
staff  could  develop  its  own  program  in  the  most 
appropriate  manner  to  fit  the  particular  needs  of  the 
students.  As  Longstreth  said,  the  middle  schools  were 
organized  to  "let  people  run  their  own  show.  They 
are  not  told  everything  they  have  to  do"  (,J.  Longstreth, 
personal  communication,  1984). 

When  parents  and  faculties  resisted  programs  at 
Bishop  and  Westwood,  it  was  possible  to  revert  to  a more 
traditional  program.  No  guidelines  from  the  district 
office  staff  stated  what  a middle  school  needed  to  be,  and 
there  was  no  demand  for  consistency  among  the  middle 
schools.  Decisions  were  left  to  the  individual  school 
staffs,  and  depending  largely  on  the  philosophy  of  the 
principal,  programs  and  curriculum  at  each  school 
differed.  "Decentralized  management  has  probably  had  more 
impact  on  the  differences  between  schools  than  anything 
else  we  have  talked  about”  (R.  Nelson,  personal 
communication,  1984). 
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Exemplary  middle  school  programs  in  Alachua  County 
continued  where  there  were  strong  principals  with 
faculties  who  were  committed  and  where  the  parents  did 
not  demand  changes  contrary  to  those  programs.  Bishop 
and  Westwood  Middle  Schools  were  reverted  to  more 
traditional  programs  primarily  because  of  faculty  and 
parent  pressures.  Both  schools  retained  some  aspects  of 
middle  school.  Bishop  continued  to  have  teams  with  an 
interdisciplinary  organization,  an  exploratory  program, 
and  a guidance  emphasis  that  was  always  a definite  planned 
program.  A principal  at  Westwood  thought  that  school  also 
incorporated  a strong  guidance  emphasis.  "I  think 
probably  the  counseling  role  of  teachers  would  be  an 
aspect  that  we  used"  (R.  Nelson,  personal  communication, 
1984) . Westwood  did  not  continue  to  have 
interdisciplinary  teaming,  block  schedules,  or  multiage 
grouping;  however,  the  exploratory  program  remained. 

At  Fort  Clarke,  some  middle  school  ideas  were  still 
followed,  and  Fort  Clarke  staff  members  tried  to  find 
solutions  that  worked  well  for  that  school.  Parental 
pressures  were  strong  at  Fort  Clarke,  and  the  parents 
there  wanted  a focus  on  academics.  Spring  Hill  and 
Lincoln,  under  the  original  principals  who  were  committed 
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to  middle  schools,  worked  to  continue  the  ideas  they 
believed  exemplified  middle  school. 

Middle  school  in  Alachua  County  meant  something 
different  from  school  to  school.  "There  was  some  very 
good  education  at  the  time,  but  they  were  radically 
different  from  school  to  school”  (C.  Steen,  personal 
commmunication , 1985).  Some  school  staffs  decided  not  to 
continue  certain  programs  because  of  resistance  by 
faculties  or  parents.  Bishop,  Fort  Clarke,  and  Westwood 
leaders  stopped  the  advisory-advisee  program  as  a separate 
class  because  of  faculty  and  parent  complaints.  Not  until 
the  mid-1980s  was  there  an  established  affective  education 
program  in  the  school  district.  Finding  Acceptance  in  the 
Middle  School  Environment  (FAME)  was  a program  instituted 
countywide  to  provide  a planned  guidance  element. 

Another  factor  that  made  the  schools  different  was 
the  turnover  among  faculty  and  administrators.  From 
1973-1983,  the  same  principals  remained  at  Fort  Clarke, 
Lincoln,  and  Spring  Hill.  Mebane,  Bishop,  and  Westwood 
each  had  three  different  principals  in  the  same  10 
years.  With  each  change  of  principals  there  were  also 
important  faculty  changes.  One  teacher  interviewed,  for 
example,  went  from  an  elementary  school  to  Mebane  when 
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it  opened,  transfered  from  Mebane  to  Lincoln  when  John 
Spindler  went  from  principal  of  Mebane  to  principal  of 
Lincoln,  and  after  several  years  at  Lincoln,  the  teacher 
transferred  back  to  Mebane  (G.  Stanley,  personal 
communication,  1985;. 

Principals  appear  to  have  hired  people  who  shared 
their  philosophy  of  education,  and  when  there  were 
changes  in  administration  this  often  meant  changes  in 
faculty.  As  one  principal  said:  "I  think  the  one  key  in 

any  school  is  the  allegiance  that  the  faculty  has  to  the 
administrative  team,  especially  the  principal"  (W.  Cake, 
personal  communication,  1984).  Likewise,  teachers  on  a 
team  often  developed  an  allegiance  to  each  other  that 
would  be  broken  by  transfers  or  changes.  "We  had  teachers 
there  who  had,  including  myself,  who  had  gone  through 
births,  divorces,  and  remarriages,  and  we  had  become  a 
family,  a support  group  for  everybody  there"  (W.  Cake, 
personal  communication,  1984).  A different  group  of 
teachers  joining  a team  could  completely  change  the 
direction  and  atmosphere  of  that  team. 

There  were  six  different  middle  schools  in  Alachua 
County.  Each  school  served  a different  student 
population  with  different  needs  and 
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concerns.  Faculties  and  administrators  had  different 
training  and  uneven  commitments  to  middle  school  programs. 
There  were  no  definitive  statements  from  the  district 
office  staff  about  middle  schools,  and  school-based 
management  allowed  each  school  staff  to  define  its  own 
meaning  of  middle  school. 

The  Effect  of  School  District  Central  Office  Policy 

In  the  early  days  of  middle  schools,  from  1970 
through  1974,  district  office  staff  members  were  very 
supportive  of  the  middle  school  concept,  and  middle  school 
inservice  training  was  effective.  "The  early  commitment 
to  staff  development  was  one  of  the  reasons  Alachua  County 
ends  up  15  years  later  with  good  middle  schools.  That  early 
commitment”  (P.  George,  personal  communication,  1987).  The 
Alachua  County  School  System  had  a middle  school  director  for 
the  school  year  1972-1973;  there  was  one  person  appointed  to 
guide  and  coordinate  the  middle  schools. 

The  school  system  leaders  knew  they  needed  the  help  of 
middle  schools  to  make  the  transition  to  a desegregated 
school  system,  and  consequently,  middle  schools  received  a 
great  deal  of  attention  from  the  county  staff.  The  Lincoln 
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principal  stated:  The  county  office  was  extremely 

important  in  the  very  beginning"  (J.  Spindler,  personal 
communication,  1984).  The  middle  school  program  was  viewed 
as  important  for  several  reasons:  it  was  hoped  this  new 

program  would  ease  the  tensions  caused  by  the  change  to 
desegregated  schools,  this  grade  organization  would  utilize 
physical  facilities  in  the  best  way,  and  there  were 
educators  in  the  schools  and  among  county  staff  members  who 
believed  the  middle  school  was  the  best  answer  to  education 
for  middle  level  students. 

The  Alachua  County  School  System's  policies  and 
programs  have  reflected  the  ideas  of  the  different 
superintendents.  From  1964  to  1972,  Alachua  County’s  staff 
was  headed  by  William  S.  "Tiny"  Talbot.  Talbot  supported 
the  middle  school,  and  middle  schools  were  begun  while 
Talbot  was  superintendent.  In  1972  James  Longstreth  was 
appointed  superintendent,  and  it  was  while  Longstreth  was 
superintendent  that  school-based  management  gave  the  middle 
school  staffs  flexibility  and  a certain  amount  of  autonomy. 

When  the  next  superintendent,  Walter  Sickles,  was 
serving  (1977-1981),  the  school  district  was  returned  to  a 
policy  of  centralized  management.  The  freedom  to  develop 
separate  programs  at  each  middle  school  was  changed  as  the 
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district  staff  tried  to  achieve  more  consistency  among  the 
programs  at  the  middle  schools.  In  1981  Douglas  Magann 
was  appointed  superintendent.  From  the  begining  of  the 
middle  schools  in  1970  through  1987,  there  were  four 
superintendents  in  Alachua  County. 

Each  change  of  superintendents  brought  new  styles 
of  operating  and  new  ideas.  "As  leadership  changed  there 
was  a different  idea  about  schooling"  (C.  Compton, 
personal  communication,  1985).  The  middle  schools  have 
been  a reflection  of  the  ideas  of  the  different 
superintendents.  There  was  no  county-wide  plan  for 
middle  school  that  pervaded  the  administration  of  each 
of  the  superintendents.  As  Paul  George  said,  "Part  of 
the  role  of  the  county  office  is  to  do  what  the 
superintendent  says  needs  to  be  done.  You  have  to  sing 
the  superintendent's  song"  (P.  George,  personal 
communication,  1987).  Different  aspects  of  education 
were  stressed  at  different  times  under  different 
superintendents . 

From  the  early  support  for  middle  schools,  there 
was  a period  where  "we  backed  off  in  the  mid-1970s"  (J. 
Christian,  personal  communication,  1984).  The  principal 
at  Lincoln  expressed  this  same  idea.  "It  was  also  through 
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central  staff  that  we  have  experienced  a withdrawal"  (J. 
Spindler,  personal  communication,  1984).  School-based 
management  gave  the  school  leaders  more  liberty  in 
selection  of  staff,  utilization  of  personnel,  curriculum, 
and  other  freedoms.  At  the  same  time,  when  the  county 
staff  "stepped  back"  to  let  each  school  determine  its  own 
program,  some  of  the  strong  support  for  middle  school 
concepts  was  removed.  A Fort  Clarke  teacher  said  it  this 
way:  "At  the  very  beginning  there  was  a big  push.  I 
think  they  [county  staff]  withdrew  their  support.  I'm  not 
quite  sure  why,  unless  it  would  be  because  of  clamor  from 
teachers,  as  well  as  parents,  and  the  community"  (S. 
Coburn,  personal  communication,  1984). 

In  1971  the  Florida  legislature  had  passed  the 
Educational  Accountability  Act  that  required  the 
commissioner  of  education  to  "establish  specific  uniform 
statewide  educational  objectives  for  each  grade  level 
including,  but  not  limited  to  reading,  writing,  and 
mathematics"  (White,  1975,  p.  98).  As  a result  of  this 
state  legislation,  the  school  board  was  required  to  make 
progress  reports  to  the  state  about  the  schools  within  its 
jurisdiction.  This  was  to  begin  in  1972,  and  would 
include  results  from  assessment  tests  by  grade  and  subject 
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area;  the  legislature  was  slow  to  fund  all  of  this  as 
projected.  However,  the  movement  in  the  state  was  for  a 
comprehensively-planned  school  system  (White,  1975,  pp. 
100-104).  Alachua  County  central  office  staff  members 
believed  that  it  was  difficult  to  be  accountable  to  the 
district.  "Probably  the  biggest  problem  with  it  [school- 
based  management],  if  you  are  not  careful  you  give  away 
all  the  responsibility  with  no  accountability"  (T. 
Tomlinson,  personal  communication,  1985).  Christian  was 
in  charge  of  curriculum,  and  he  was  unable  to  explain  what 
the  middle  school  curriculum  in  Alachua  County  had  come  to 
be.  "I  suddenly  looked  up  one  day,  and  I couldn't  have 
told  anybody  where  our  science  program  was  if  my  life 
depended  on  it,  in  the  middle  school.  I didn't  know.  It 
depended  on  the  school  and  the  teacher"  (J.  Christian, 
personal  communication,  1984).  Alachua  County  staff 
members  at  the  district  level  found  that  a unified 
curriculum  was  needed. 

To  teachers,  the  county  staff  commitment  to  exemplary 
middle  schools  seemed  to  change.  The  support  that  had 
been  there  in  the  early  days  seemed  to  be  gone.  A Fort 
Clarke  teacher  said: 
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I don't  think  the  county  stayed  committed.  I 
don't  think  they  stayed  committed  to  give  us 
the  support  we  needed.  The  superintendent 
changed,  the  board  changed,  the  county  staff 
itself  changed;  there  were  different  people 
brought  in  to  fill  those  positions.  They  got 
rid  of  the  middle  school  supervisor,  not  too 
long  after  we  were  middle  schools,  and  we 
needed  some  direction  then.  We  needed  it  more 
then  than  we  did  at  the  beginning  probably. 

They  took  all  that  away.  (.S.  Coburn,  personal 
communication,  1984,) 

Teachers  saw  the  changes  and  mandates  that  the 
county  staff  imposed,  and  those  developments  seemed  to 
limit  their  decision-making.  Teachers  had  been  allowed  to 
make  curriculum  decisions,  to  determine  how  money  would  be 
spent  in  their  schools,  to  select  textbooks,  and  to  make 
other  determinations.  Teachers  believed  this  was 
important,  and  it  strengthened  the  morale  of  teachers  when 
they  knew  their  point  of  view  was  considered  important. 
Being  accountable  to  the  district  office  staff  so  that  the 
district  office  staff  could  be  accountable  to  the  state 
leaders  meant,  however,  that  the  freedom  to  decide  many 
things  at  the  school  level  was  no  longer  feasible.  A 
Spring  Hill  teacher  stated:  "When  you  are  giving  the 

teachers  the  freedom  to  design  their  own  curriculum  to 
meet  the  needs  of  kids  it  is  kind  of  hard  to  be 
accountable,  except  on  a standardized  test.  Then  we  know 
it  is  fixed"  { C . Steen,  personal  communication,  ly8b). 
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Most  teachers  gave  up  this  feeling  of  freedom  and  status 
reluctantly . 


The  Leadership  of  the  Principals 


The  principal  in  a middle  school  is  very 
important,  especially  for  a school  beginning  a middle 
school  program.  According  to  one  principal,  "It  is 
essential  to  select  administrators  who  are  committed  to 
that  program"  (H.  Conner,  personal  communication,  1984). 
Other  educators  have  spoken  about  the  importance  of  the 
middle  school  principal  (Alexander  & George,  1981; 
Lounsbury  & Vars,  1978;  Merenbloom,  1984;  Moss,  1969). 
The  central  key  to  implementing  a middle  school  concept 
and  maintaining  an  effective  middle  school  is  the 
leadership  of  the  principal. 

Different  principals  in  Alachua  County  schools  had 

different  orientations  and  varying  commitments  to  middle 

school  programs.  Some  principals  had  become  middle 

school  principals  with  no  prior  middle  school  training. 

There  has  been  nothing  from  the  county  that 
has  done  anything  for  me,  or  any  new 
principals  that  have  come  into  the  middle 
schools.  You  either  came  in  with  it  or  you 
don't  get  it.  You  learned  it  on  your  own. 

(H.  Conner,  personal  communication,  1984) 
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Conner  went  on  to  say  that  it  is  essential  to  the 
existence  of  quality  programs  at  that  level  to  hire 
administrators  who  are  committed  to  middle  school. 
Assistant  principals  also  need  to  be  committed  to  middle 
school.  Assistant  principals  were  discussed  by  a middle 
school  teacher:  "I  think  it  is  not  only  principals,  but 
I think  they  are  going  to  have  to  start  training  some  of 
the  APAs  [assistant  principal  for  administration]"  (S. 
Coburn,  personal  communication,  1984). 

All  of  Alachua  County's  original  middle  school 
principals  did  receive  extensive  inservice  education,  but 
later  principals  did  not.  Three  of  the  beginning 
principals  remained  as  principals  of  their  schools  through 
1983.  There  was  a continuity  at  these  schools  because  the 
leadership  remained  the  same.  The  remaining  three  schools 
had  three  principals  each  during  the  same  10  years.  Of 
these  nine  principals  at  the  three  schools,  five  had  no 
middle  school  training  before  becoming  principal. 

In  Alachua  County  if  a middle  school  principal  was 
committed  to  middle  school,  and  if  that  principal  was 
allowed  to  choose  a faculty  who  could  agree  with  that 
commitment,  the  school  was  more  successful  in 
instituting  a middle  school  program.  "I  would  have  to 
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say,  in  all  honesty,  it  [Lincoln  Middle  School]  became  a 
dream  of  mine,  and  then  I got  the  staff  in  here  convinced 
that  it  was  going  to  be  a dream  of  theirs,  and  it  became 
that”  (J.  Spindler,  personal  communication,  1984). 

The  staff  of  a school  reflected  the  ideas  of  the 
person  who  hired  them.  In  the  three  schools  where 
principals  were  able  to  select  their  teachers  [Fort 
Clarke,  Lincoln,  and  Spring  Hill)  this  worked  to  the 
school's  advantage.  There  was  a sense  of  purpose  and 
agreement  on  objectives,  that  enabled  that  school  to 
function  more  smoothly.  At  Mebane,  Bishop,  and  Westwood, 
the  faculties  were  inherited  from  previous  administrations 
and  changing  the  program  was  more  difficult.  Particularly 
at  Bishop  and  Westwood,  change  was  difficult  because  the 
faculties  were  more  often  secondary- trained  and  were 
satisfied  with  the  programs  in  place  at  their  schools. 
Entrenched  faculties  were  threatened  by  middle  school 
changes,  and  possibly  would  have  resisted  any  leadership 
that  approved  of  middle  school  practices.  "The  vanguard 
who  had  been  there  [Westwood]  were  sold  on  one  particular 
way  of  doing  things.  Until  there  was  a change,  in 
personnel,  I think,  I'm  not  sure,  two  principals  tried  it, 
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and  I'm  not  sure  they  were  successful"  (,R.  Nelson, 
personal  communication,  1984). 

The  principal  was  a vital  element  in  the  change 

process.  One  of  Alachua  County's  superintendents 

expressed  his  views  about  the  principal: 

I think  the  key  thing  was  the  principal.  If 
the  principal  felt  comfortable  with  it  [middle 
school],  I think  probably,  to  a large  extent, 
the  staff  felt  comfortable  with  it.  What  the 
staff  felt  comfortable  with,  of  course,  tends 
to  be  a function  of  the  principal.  (j. 
Longstreth,  personal  communication,  1984) 

A totally  committed  middle  school  principal  was  a 

necessary  factor  to  begin  a middle  school  or  to  change 

to  a middle  school  program.  No  middle  school  will 

likely  be  as  successful  without  a successful  middle 

school  principal. 


CHAPTER  VII 

SUMMARY,  DISCUSSION,  RECOMMENDATIONS,  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

Summary 

Middle  schools  represent  an  educational  innovation  for 
early  adolescent  children,  and  these  schools  had  a rapid 
growth  period,  nationally,  in  the  1970s,  and  are  still 
growing  in  number.  In  1970  the  Alachua  County,  Florida, 
public  school  leaders  implemented  middle  school  programs 
in  two  schools  concurrent  with  full  racial  desegregation. 

In  1973  and  1974  middle  school  programs  were  instituted  in 
four  other  Alachua  County  schools.  Instituting  and 
maintaining  a middle  school  program  was  smoother  in  some 
schools,  more  difficult  in  others. 

This  case  study  was  focused  on  the  six  public  middle 
schools  of  Alachua  County,  Florida,  during  the  1970-1987 
period.  The  study  was  focused  on  how  the  six  schools 
developed,  how  the  programs  changed,  the  problems  the 
schools  encountered,  and  how  the  staffs  dealt  with  these 
problems.  Specifically,  answers  to  the  following  questions 
were  sought: 
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1.  Why  did  the  six  different  middle  schools  develop 
different  kinds  of  school  programs  and  organizations? 

2.  How  did  training  affect  the  middle  school 
faculties  and  administrative  staffs? 

3.  What  problems  were  encountered  in  developing 
middle  schools,  and  how  were  these  handled? 

4.  Were  there  common  stages,  patterns,  phases,  or 
themes  of  development  that  applied  to  all  or  most 
of  the  schools,  and  if  so,  what  were  they? 

5.  What  can  be  learned  from  this  study  that  can  be 
useful  to  other  developing  middle  schools? 

The  results  of  this  research  showed  an  initial 
commitment  to  changing  middle  level  education,  even  before 
the  federal  court  mandated  a change  to  racially 
desegregated  schools.  The  six  schools  had  different  needs, 
different  student  populations,  and  different  faculty  and 
administrative  commitment  to  middle  school.  Each  school 
staff  developed  a program  based  on  these  different 
factors . 


Discussion 

In  seeking  answers  to  the  above  five  questions,  it 
was  discovered  that  there  were  some  factors  which 
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influenced  all  of  the  six  schools,  certain  factors  having 
more  of  an  influence  on  some  schools  than  on  others.  All 
of  the  factors  were  interwoven  in  an  overlapping  pattern 
that  was  significant  in  the  development  of  each  school. 

For  example,  a middle  school  principal  is  a vital  element 
in  a successful  middle  school;  yet,  a principal  is 
appointed  by  the  school  board  and  controlled  by  school 
board  policies.  The  commitment  of  the  principal  is  vital 
to  the  implementation  of  an  exemplary  program,  but  even  a 
most  committed  middle  school  principal  may  have  great 
difficulties  dealing  with  an  uncommitted  staff  or  parent 
population.  The  following  factors,  with  no  particular 
ranking,  made  an  important  contribution  to  the  development 


middle 

schools  in  Alachua  County: 

1. 

Principal 

2. 

Faculty 

3. 

Central  Office 

4. 

State  of  Florida 

5. 

State  and  Federal  Programs 

6. 

University  of  Florida 

7. 

Inservice  Education 

8. 

Commitment  to  Middle  School 

9. 


Parents 
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10.  Teacher  Training  Prior  to  Middle  School 

11.  Student  Needs 

12.  School-Based  Management 

13.  Desegregation 

School-Based  Management 

Under  school-based  management,  during  1973-1977, 
each  middle  school  staff  in  Alachua  County  was  allowed  the 
freedom  and  flexibility  to  pursue  the  program  that  was 
wanted  and  needed  at  each  school.  Most  of  the  decisions 
were  left  to  the  individual  schools;  under  school-based 
management  the  central  office  staff  did  not  have  an 
established  plan  for  what  a middle  school  should  be.  In 
discussing  ways  Alachua  County's  middle  schools  could  be 
improved,  Joe  Wood  said  that  the  county  staff  needed  "more 
district-wide  agreement  on  what  a middle  school  should  be" 
(J.  Wood,  personal  communication,  1984). 

School-based  management  was  both  an  advantage  and  a 
disadvantage  for  middle  schools.  At  middle  schools  where 
principals  were  committed  to  the  concept,  where  principals 
could  select  faculties  who  could  make  a commitment  to  a 
middle  school  program,  and  where  faculties  were  committed 
to  full  implementation,  more  middle  school  theory  was  put 
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into  practice  and  remained  in  practice,  even  though  it 
might  be  adapted  to  a particular  school.  The 
superintendent  who  began  school-based  management  in 
Alachua  County  said:  "This  is  something  I have  been 

complimented  for  and  cussed  at  about"  (J.  Longstreth, 
personal  communication,  1984).  Some  school  staffs  wanted 
and  needed  established  guidelines,  and  other  school  staffs 
wanted  and  needed  the  freedom  to  determine  their  own 
programs.  With  little  district  control,  the  development 
of  each  school  was  a school-level  decision  and  six 
individual  schools  resulted. 

Principal 

The  principal  is  a vital  element  in  establishing  and 
maintaining  a successful  middle  school.  As  Lipsitz  (1984) 
said  in  discussing  middle  school  principals:  "strong 

leadership  is  a key,  perhaps  the  key,  to  excellent 
schools"  (p.  174).  One  superintendent  in  Alachua  County 
said  of  the  different  development  of  middle  schools  in  the 
county:  "I  think  the  key  thing  was  the  principal.  I 

think  probably  to  a large  extent  the  staff  and  what  the 
staff  felt  comfortable  with,  and  of  course,  that  tends  to 
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be  a function  of  the  principal"  (J.  Longstreth,  personal 
communication,  1984). 

The  principal  can  be  a catalyst  acting  on  the 
faculty,  parents,  students,  even  on  the  county  staff 
personnel.  There  seems  to  be  a more  pressing  need,  in 
schools  for  this  age  level  of  students,  for  a principal 
with  a sense  of  mission,  a dedication,  or  at  least  a 
special  feel  for  this  age  level.  One  of  Alachua  County's 
middle  school  principals  was  described  thusly,  "You  could 
cut  him  and  he  would  bleed  middle  school"  (T.  Tomlinson, 
personal  communication,  1985).  The  more  successful  middle 
school  principals  knew  their  faculties  well,  their 
students  well,  knew  how  to  motivate  both,  and  were  much 
more  than  good  managers.  Alachua  County's  middle  schools 
have  had  some  excellent  managers,  but  not  all  of  the 
principals  have  had  a sense  of  mission  about  a middle 
school  program. 

Commitment  to  Middle  School 

The  degree  of  commitment  to  the  middle  school  concept 
differed  also  among  faculty  members  at  the  different 
schools.  The  early  years  at  all  of  the  schools  required  a 
great  deal  of  effort  (S.  Coburn,  personal  communication, 
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1984;  M.  Brown,  personal  communication,  1985;  C.  Stanley, 
personal  communication,  1985;  K.  Shewey , personal 
communication,  1985).  However,  most  of  these  teachers 
felt  a sense  of  achievement  and  described  these  early 
years  in  a positive  way. 

At  Fort  Clarke,  Lincoln,  Mebane,  and  Spring  Hill, 
most  of  the  faculty  had  a choice  about  participating  in  a 
middle  school  program  when  the  middle  school  program  came 
to  them.  Three  of  these  schools  opened  in  a facility 
either  new  or  with  no  ongoing  program.  There  was  a sense 
of  team  spirit  at  these  schools;  a team  effort  included 
cooperative  planning  by  teachers,  administrators,  and 
students . 

At  Bishop  and  Westwood,  teachers  were  not  unhappy 
with  the  junior  high  programs  in  operation  prior  to 
reorganization  to  middle  schools  in  1973.  The  teachers  at 
these  schools  did  not  choose  a middle  school  program  and 
adaptation  was,  as  a result,  more  difficult  for  them.  The 
enthusiasm  for  an  innovative  program  did  not  exist  among 
many  teachers  at  Bishop  and  Westwood.  The  superintendent 
said,  "I  think  you  would  find  pretty  much  a tendency  of 
your  staff  to  reflect  varying  degrees  of  similarity  to  the 
person  who  selected  them"  (,J.  Longstreth,  personal 
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communication,  1984).  The  teachers  at  Bishop  and  Westwood 
were  selected  by  junior  high  principals,  and  in  large  part, 
their  commitment  was  to  junior  high  school  ideas.  A middle 
school  program  might  have  been  easier  and  more  successful  in 
these  schools,  had  the  changes  at  these  two  schools  been 
gradual.  The  power  of  the  traditional  approach  was  a 
significant  factor  at  these  two  schools,  and  also  was  an 
important  concern  among  parents  at  all  the  schools. 

Commitment  to  the  middle  school  concept  was  also 
important  on  a district  level.  Each  of  the  schools  reported 
strong  commitment  from  the  county  staff  and  the  school  board 
in  the  early  years  (Below,  personal  communication,  1984; 
Cake,  personal  communication,  1984;  Diedeman,  personal 
communication,  1984;  Spencer,  personal  communication,  1984; 
Spindler,  personal  communication,  1984;  Wood,  personal 
communication,  1984).  When  there  were  changes  in 
superintendents,  however,  there  were  sometimes  changes  in 
the  degree  of  attention  certain  programs  received.  Further, 
when  the  district  leaders  had  to  become  accountable  to  the 
state  and  federal  government  leaders,  the  degree  of 
accountability  expected  from  the  middle  schools  changed,  and 
the  enthusiasm  for  the  middle  school  concept  may  have  been 
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Student  Needs 

The  students  at  different  schools  needed  different 
programs . There  were  fifth  graders  at  Mebane  and  Spring 
Hill,  and  these  students  needed  programs  not  required  by 
most  eighth  graders.  Mebane  had  a large  percentage  of 
students  with  weak  academic  skills  (M.  Brown,  personal 
communication,  1985),  while  Fort  Clarke  had  a large 
percentage  of  students  with  stronger  academic  skills  (,S. 
Coburn,  personal  communication,  1984).  Different  programs 
were  needed  to  fit  the  needs  of  these  differences  in 
students.  Parents  at  Fort  Clarke  and  Westwood  insisted  on 
a strong  academic  program  to  fit  the  needs  they  wanted  met 
for  their  children.  Other  parents  were  more  content  to 
allow  the  school  staffs  to  decide  what  needs  their  children 
had  and  how  to  best  meet  those  needs. 

Teacher  Training  Prior  to  Middle  School 

The  first  middle  school  teachers  were  trained  in 
either  elementary  or  secondary  theory  and  practices.  A 
number  of  people  involved  in  Alachua  County's  early  middle 
school  years  believed  that  elementary  trained  teachers 
adapted  more  readily  to  middle  school  practices  than  did 
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teachers  with  secondary  training  (Below,  personal 
communication,  1984;  Brown,  personal  communication,  1985; 
Compton,  personal  communication,  1985;  Nelson,  personal 
communication,  1984;  Spencer,  personal  communication,  1985; 
C.  Steen,  personal  communication,  1985).  The  Alachua 
County  school  leaders'  early  inservice  training  for  middle 
school  personnel  was  focused  on  helping  secondary- trained 
teachers  adapt  to  ideas  that  elementary- trained  teachers 
accepted  more  readily.  Individualized  instruction,  team 
teaching,  and  affective  education  were  all  ideas  secondary- 
oriented  teachers  had  more  difficulty  dealing  with  than  did 
elementary  teachers  (Spencer,  personal  communication,  1985). 

Inservice  Education 

One  way  the  county  staff  tried  to  help  in  the 
adjustment  process  for  teachers  was  through  inservice 
training.  A great  deal  of  inservice  training  was  afforded 
the  middle  school  staff  from  1971  until  the  mid-1970s. 
Particularly  influential  was  the  help  that  came  from  the 
school  district  agreement  with  the  Kettering  Foundation. 

The  guidance,  training,  and  expertise  that  was  received 
because  of  the  Kettering  help  was  especially  valuable  to  the 
first  two  schools,  Mebane  and  Spring  Hill.  These  two 
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schools  had  a beginning  that  was  unequaled  among  the  other 
schools,  because  the  Kettering  program  was  not  available  for 
the  other  schools  in  1973  and  1974.  Kettering  materials 
were  still  available  to  the  later  schools,  and  local  county 
staff  members  were  available  who  had  participated  in  the 
Kettering  training,  but  the  concentrated  effort  was  no 
longer  there. 

University  of  Florida 

The  Alachua  County  school  leaders  took  advantage  of  the 
expertise  ot  faculty  members  from  the  College  of  Education, 
University  of  Florida.  Therefore,  many  Alachua  County 
educators  were  exposed  to  the  ideas  of  two  middle  school 
experts,  William  Alexander  and  Paul  George.  Both  wrote 
about  middle  schools,  taught  classes  to  many  Alachua 
educators,  performed  at  many  inservice  workshops,  and  gave 
valuable  assistance  to  middle  school  implementation.  The 
influence  of  both  of  these  educators  was  noted  frequently  in 
interviews  that  were  recorded  tor  this  research. 

Desegregation 

The  county  district  leaders  began  middle  schools  in 
1970,  partly  in  response  to  the  federal  court  mandate  to 
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desegregate  immediately.  The  county  school  leaders  hoped 
the  concepts  of  middle  school  would  help  in  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  desegregation.  Middle  schools  became  what 
George  called  "the  whipping  boy  for  integration"  (George, 
personal  communication,  1987).  Liberal  white  teachers  and 
parents  could  not  protest  the  idea  of  desegregation,  but 
they  could  protest  middle  school  ideas.  Alachua  County 
educators  tried  to  deal  with  the  changes  of  desegregation 
and  the  changes  based  on  a new  theory  at  the  same  time,  and 
it  was  more  than  some  faculty,  students,  and  parents  could 
adjust  to  simultaneously. 

Parents 

Parental  pressures  were  felt  at  all  the  middle  schools 
when  middle  school  programs  were  first  started  (Below, 
personal  communication,  1984;  Brown,  personal 
communication,  1985;  Coburn,  personal  communication,  1985; 
Nelson,  personal  communication,  1984;  Spindler,  personal 
communication,  1984;  Steen,  personal  communication,  I985j. 
Parents  wanted  year-long  band  programs;  at  Fort  Clarke  and 
at  Westwood  parental  pressures  to  change  (along  with  those 
of  the  band  directors ) helped  bring  about  year-long  band 
programs.  Vocal  and  concerned  parents  visited  the  schools, 
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attended  PTAs , called  school  board  members,  called  county 
staff  personnel,  and  in  general  made  their  ideas  and  needs 
known.  In  the  early  years  of  desegregation,  parents  (.like 
faculty  members)  blamed  middle  school  programs  for  the 
added  problems  of  desegregation.  To  avoid  charges  of 
racial  prejudice,  the  middle  school  could  be  blamed  for  any 
disruption  or  dislocation. 

Faculty 

Changes  in  faculty  and  administrators  had  an  effect  on 
school  programs.  It  is  harder  to  keep  the  momentum  from 
the  early  days  going,  especially  when  there  has  been  a 
replacement  of  the  "old  guard"  with  teachers  not  trained  in 
middle  school  (C.  Steen,  personal  communication,  1985).  In 
1983  there  were  new  principals  assigned  for  Westwood, 
Mebane,  and  Fort  Clarke.  Only  Lincoln  and  Spring  Hill  had 
the  same  principal  from  the  opening  as  a middle  school 
until  the  end  of  the  1987  school  year.  During  the  same 
time  span  Fort  Clarke  had  three  principals,  Bishop  had 
three,  Mebane  had  five,  and  Westwood  had  five.  Each  change 
necessitated  adjustments  by  the  faculty  to  a different 
philosophy.  Most  of  the  new  principals  were  people  with 
less  middle  school  training  than  principals  in  the  first 
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phases  of  middle  school  in  Alachua  County.  The  adjustments 
affected  the  students,  the  parents,  the  administrative 
team,  and  the  faculty;  each  change  brought  different 
programs  to  the  involved  schools. 

Central  Office 

The  district  central  office  demands  to  develop  some 
new  standard  practices  in  middle  schools,  coupled  with 
state  funds,  resulted  in  the  FAME  program  (Finding 
Acceptance  in  Middle  School  Education)  in  Alachua  County. 
Affective  development  was  included  in  the  PRIME  bill 
Enhancement  Program,  and  this  emphasis  had  always  been  a 
part  of  middle  school  theory.  Beginning  in  1984-1985,  each 
middle  school  staff  was  expected  to  have  a FAME  program, 
really  a new  name  for  what  had  previously  been  called 
advisor-advisee  or  homebase.  It  was  hoped  that  a new  name 
would  infuse  "new  life”  into  this  component  of  the  middle 
school  in  Alachua  County;  some  county  teachers  had  felt 
burdened  by  the  advisor-advisee  program,  and  had  seen  it  as 
simply  another  class  preparation  (C.  Steen,  personal 
communication,  1985).  Practical  aid  was  provided  for 
teachers,  with  a large  selection  of  activities  appropriate 
for  FAME  from  various  categories  such  as  decision  making, 
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study  skills,  interpersonal  relations,  and  career  planning. 
Each  school  staff  was  allowed  flexibility  as  to  how  often 
and  how  long  FAME  would  be,  but  each  school  staff  was 
instructed  to  establish  a FAME  program. 

State  of  Florida 

The  State  of  Florida  has  taken  some  steps  which 
positively  affected  middle  schools  since  middle  schools 
started  in  Alachua  County  in  1970-1974.  Teachers,  for 
example,  traditionally  earned  certification  for  either  K-6 
or  6-12.  When  middle  school  certification  was  instituted 
in  1974,  teachers  could  add  middle  school  to  their  previous 
certification  or  have  middle  school  as  their  initial 
teaching  certification.  In  1983  the  Florida  legislature 
proposed  even  more  recognition  tor  the  middle  school.  A 
task  force  was  appointed  to  study  middle  level  education, 
and  legislation  that  eventually  emerged  was  the  Florida 
Progress  in  Middle  Childhood  Education  Program  (PRIME)  bill 
(Florida  Statutes,  1984,  230.2314).  Certain  portions  of 
the  bill  were  implemented  in  Alachua  County  in  1984-1985. 

The  following  requirements  were  to  begin  with  the 
1985-1986  school  year:  3 years  in  mathematics;  3 years  in 

communications  (reading,  writing,  and  speaking);  3 years  in 
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science,  including  life  science  and  earth  or  physical 
science;  3 years  in  social  studies,  including  American 
history,  civics,  and  Florida  history;  physical  education, 
as  determined  by  local  districts;  computer  literacy,  when 
resources  are  available;  critical  thinking  and  related 
skills  in  academic  areas;  and  experiences  selected  from, 
but  not  related  to,  art,  music,  foreign  languages, 
vocational  education,  and  health  (Florida  Statutes,  1984, 
230.2314) . 

Part  of  PRIME  was  an  Enhancement  Program  funded  for 
grades  4 and  5 and  another  program  for  grades  6,  7,  and  8. 
In  order  to  be  able  to  receive  funds,  a district  staff  had 
to  be  able  to  submit  a proposal  for  the  use  of  those 
monies.  Funds  would  be  provided  to  school  staffs  whose 
grants  were  planned  to  implement  concepts  shown  by  research 
to  be  effective  in  meeting  the  needs  of  students  in  grades 
6-8.  Enhancement  programs  were  to  be  implemented  in  the 
1984-1985  school  year  and  thereafter  as  funded  and 
authorized.  The  Florida  Department  of  Education  would  make 
the  final  decisions  about  approval  or  disapproval  of  all 
proposed  plans,  renewal  of  plans,  or  changes  in  plans 
(Florida  Statutes,  1984,  230.2314).  Alachua  County 
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received  an  Enhancement  Program  Grant  in  1985  and  was 
refunded  through  the  1988  school  year. 

State  and  Federal  Programs 

Over  the  period  of  this  study,  both  state  and  federal 
programs  influenced  Alachua  County  middle  schools.  Much 
of  the  early  flexibility  was  relinquished  when  state  and 
federal  programs  were  mandated  (e.g.,  Title  I and 
statewide  assessment  testing).  The  principal  at  Lincoln 
discussed  the  effect  of  the  state  testing  on  Lincoln’s 
multiage  grouping:  "For  example,  when  seventh  graders 

were  to  be  tested,  the  convenience  of  pulling  students  out 
of  classes  as  a whole  was  less  available”  (Spindler,  1984, 
p.  4).  Testing  by  grade  level  was  a state  mandate. 

Lincoln  had  maintained  multiage  grouping  as  an  integral 
part  of  its  program,  but  Spindler  believed  that  state  and 
local  demands  could  not  be  met  while  continuing  this 
grouping  practice. 

The  county  staff  had  to  report  on  the  funded  programs 
to  state  and  federal  sponsors.  Middle  school  programs 
could  be  explained  more  easily  if  there  was  a unified 
program,  not  six  different  programs.  State  and  federal 
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demands  for  consistency  were  reflected  in  demands  for 
consensus  in  the  middle  school  program. 

Recommendations 

Principal 

The  selection  of  a middle  school  principal,  in  Alachua 
County,  should  receive  careful  consideration.  A middle 
school  principal  needs  to  have  a sense  of  mission,  an 
ability  to  communicate  well  with  the  faculty,  and  a desire 
to  know  and  understand  the  students  at  the  school. 

Ideally,  a principal  should  be  able  to  select  the  faculty 
for  the  school,  but  when  this  is  not  possible,  the 
principal  needs  to  learn  to  work  with  the  existing  faculty. 
It  a principal  is  appointed  to  an  existing  middle  school, 
there  needs  to  be  as  careful  a match  of  principal  to 
faculty  as  possible,  based  on  philosophies  of  teaching  and 
ideas  about  middle  school.  A middle  school  principal  needs 
to  be  a person  trained  in  the  basic  principles  of  middle 
school  and  committed  to  middle  school  implementation. 
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Faculty 


The  faculty  at  Alachua  County  middle  schools 
contributed  another  vital  element  in  a successful  middle 
school  program.  Like  the  principal,  the  faculty  needs  to 
be  committed  to  this  program.  Lipsitz  (1984)  quoted  a 
principal  discussing  working  with  this  age  level  as  "a 
calling"  (,p.  32).  An  Alachua  County  teacher  said  it  this 
way:  "Middle  school  teachers  are  a special  breed  of 

people.  I really  believe  they  are"  (S.  Coburn,  personal 
communication,  1984).  Middle  school  teachers  need  to  like 
children  of  this  age  level  and  to  choose  to  be  in  a middle 
school  setting. 

Beginning  middle  schools  or  established  middle 
schools,  here  and  elsewhere,  need  planning  time  during  the 
school  day  for  teachers  on  the  same  team.  In  order  to 
function  as  a team  and  work  effectively  together,  time  to 
plan  together  is  essential.  To  function  as  a middle 
school,  there  should  be  a team  organization,  and  for  a team 
to  function  successfully  there  should  be  time  to  plan 
together.  The  team  organization  is  a vital  factor  in 
middle  schools  in  Alachua  County,  and  it  must  be  preserved. 
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Inservice  Education 

If  it  is  not  possible  for  a teacher  to  choose  to  teach 
in  a middle  school  program,  then  there  needs  to  be  an 
extensive  program  to  retrain  these  teachers  for  middle  school 
practices  in  Alachua  County.  This  staff  development  program 
needs  to  be  ongoing  for  the  first  several  years,  so  that 
misunderstandings  and  problems  can  be  corrected  quickly.  A 
change  to  middle  school  may  be  smoother  if  it  is  done 
gradually.  The  more  practical  help  teachers  can  get  from 
other  successful  Alachua  County  middle  school  teachers,  the 
better.  Teachers  may  be  more  able  to  identify  with  and  learn 
from  another  teacher  who  has  been  exposed  to  the  same 
difficulties . 

To  begin  or  maintain  middle  schools  in  Alachua  County, 
or  elsewhere,  there  should  be  training  and  plans  for  faculty 
renewal  or  revival  (M.  Brown,  personal  communication,  1985; 

S.  Coburn,  personal  communication,  1984;  H.  Conner,  personal 
communication,  1984;  A.  Spencer,  personal  communication, 

1985;  C.  Steen,  personal  communication,  1985;  J.  Wood, 
personal  communication,  1984).  New  programs  bring  changes, 
new  research  data  indicate  areas  to  be  changed,  student 
populations  change,  and  faculty  and  administrative  changes 
define  new  working  groups. 
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Inservice  training  was  important  to  initiate  change  in 
Alachua  County  public  middle  school  programs;  there  needs 
to  be  a continuing  process  to  keep  teachers  and 
administrators  informed  and  excited  about  maintaining 
middle  school  education.  Many  incoming  teachers  are  not 
f iciently  well-trained  in  middle  school  education. 
Alexander  found  that  only  30%  of  teacher  institutions  have 
middle  school  programs  for  teachers  (W.  Alexander,  personal 
communication,  1988).  There  is  a need  for  inservice 
training  for  beginning  middle  school  teachers  and  for 
experienced  middle  school  teachers. 

Central  Office 

In  Alachua  County  public  schools,  middle  school 
teachers  often  support  each  other  as  team  members,  and 
there  should  be  more  shared  support  within  the  district.  A 
successful  program  at  one  school  should  be  shared  with 
other  schools..  There  should  be  sharing  and  communicating 
among  all  middle  school  teachers  in  Alachua  County,  and  a 
system  to  accomplish  this  should  remain  an  integral  part  of 
the  district's  overall  plan.  There  is  a National  Middle 
School  Association,  there  is  a Florida  League  of  Middle 
Schools,  and  there  should  continue  to  be  a district 
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organization  that  promotes  middle  school  and  speaks  for 
middle  school  needs  and  interests.  This  organization 
should  receive  the  continued  support  of  the  district  staff. 

There  needs  to  be  a commitment  to  implement  and 
support  a middle  school  program  from  the  district  staff  and 
the  school  board.  Along  with  this  commitment,  there  should 
be  a consensus  among  the  county  and  school  staff  about  just 
what  a middle  school  is,  that  is,  there  needs  to  be  a 
consistency  of  beliefs  about  middle  school.  Within  this 
consistency  of  beliefs,  that  provides  unity  among  a 
district's  middle  school  programs,  should  be  the 
flexibility  to  allow  each  school  staff  to  have  an 
individual  program. 

In  order  to  achieve  these  ends,  there  needs  to  be  a 
county  staff  person  assigned  to  this  school  level,  separate 
and  apart  from  elementary  and  high  school  coordinators. 

This  part  of  the  triad  of  our  schooling  ladder  (elementary, 
middle,  high  school)  needs  special  attention  to  deal  with 
unique  problems.  Where  there  is  an  elementary  and  high 
school  director  or  supervisor,  there  should  be  a middle 
level  director  or  supervisor.  A director  of  secondary 
education,  with  duties  in  both  middle  and  high  school 
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levels,  may  be  insufficient  to  maintain  the  quality  of 
middle  school  education  in  Alachua  County. 

State  and  National  Issues 

Individual  school  and  district  commitment  needs  to  be 
transmitted  to  state  and  national  levels  as  well.  This  is 
a valuable  and  vulnerable  age,  and  attention  needs  to  be 
given  to  the  education  of  this  age  group.  This  middle 
phase  of  education  provides  a crossroads  for  many  students, 
and  with  the  pressures  of  society  today,  middle  level 
education  may  be  the  last  chance  for  positive  change  for 
many  young  people. 

Parents 


Parents  are  also  involved  in  the  educational  process. 
Parents  have  struggled  with  the  middle  school  concept  in 
Alachua  County  because  they  often  did  not  understand  it. 
They  did  not  see  middle  schools  functioning  as  they 
expected  schools  to  function.  Before  changing  to  a middle 
school  program,  the  community  needed  to  be  better  prepared 
for  what  would  be  different  and  how  this  difference  would 
be  better  for  students.  Parents  expected  schools  to  be 
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similar  to  what  they  themselves  experienced,  and 
innovations  needed  to  be  better  understood. 

Today  many  parents  experience  great  difficulty  dealing 
with  a middle  school-age  child.  There  are  many  changes  in 
their  children  and  these  changes  are  not  always  understood 
by  parents.  Many  middle  level  parent- teacher  conferences 
end  with  the  parent  asking  teachers,  "What  should  I do?” 
Middle  school  educators  in  Alachua  County  need  to  help 
parents  as  well  as  students.  One  solution  might  be  to 
establish  a one  night  a week  "rap  session"  for  parents  to 
get  guidance  from  teachers,  adolescent  experts,  guidance 
counselors,  or  other  parents.  Another  possibility  could  be 
a parent  hot  line,  a phone  number  to  call  for  guidance. 

Many  families  have  a single  parent.  There  is  no  other 
adult  to  share  the  problem  with  and  difficulties  often 
overwhelm  parents. 

Students 

In  making  recommendations  that  deal  with  Alachua 
County  middle  schools,  the  student  should  not  be 
overlooked.  Middle  schools  were  begun  to  provide  the  best 
educational  program  for  this  age.  The  needs  of  this  age 
student  should  be  constantly  considered  and  evaluated  to  be 
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consistent  in  providing  schooling  that  matches  the 
population.  The  middle  school  program  needs  to  be  designed 
with  the  needs  of  the  student  population  in  mind. 

Middle  schools  can  be  and  have  been  successful  in 
providing  appropriate  education  for  the  transescent  in 
Alachua  County.  The  transescent  is  not  like  the  elementary 
student  nor  the  high  school  student;  he  or  she  is  somewhere 
in  between.  A different  program  is  needed,  staffed  by 
people  trained  to  implement  the  program.  Middle  schools 
can  be  effective  for  students  and  teachers,  and  the  team 
organization  can  provide  support  for  students,  teachers, 
and  parents.  We  do  not  have  to  leave  our  students  as 
Elkind  (1984)  said,  All  Dressed  Up  and  No  Place  to  Go.  In 
Alachua  County  middle  schools  should  be  "the  transescent 
place  to  go". 


Conclusions 

On  the  basis  of  the  information  secured  in  this 
middle  school  case  study,  the  following  factors  contributed 
to  the  development  of  public  middle  schools  in  Alachua 
County:  school  desegregation;  inservice  training; 

leadership  of  administrators,  faculty,  and  district  staff; 
attitude  and  socio-economic  levels  of  parents;  and 
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controlling  factors  external  to  Alachua  County,  for 
example,  laws  enacted  by  the  Florida  legislature  and  the 
United  States  government.  Alachua  County  instituted  many 
middle  school  changes  without  appropriate  data;  there  was  a 
lack  of  research  base  when  middle  school  programs  were 
begun.  There  was  a disheartening  loss  of  morale  by 
teachers,  and  even  administrators  and  district  level  staff, 
when  theory  "put  into  practice"  was  not  successful. 

Parents  became  disturbed  when  they  were  unable  to  relate  to 
the  innovative  middle  school  programs.  A good  system  of 
communication  should  be  established  with  parents  and  the 
general  public.  Any  school  or  school  district 
contemplating  changing  to  a middle  school,  or  developing  a 
middle  school  program,  should  consider  all  of  these  factors 
in  planning  and  implementing  successful  middle  schools. 


APPENDIX 

PERSONAL  INTERVIEWS 


Alexander,  William  M.  October  4,  1984,  May  16,  1985. 
and  February  14,  1988.  Professor  of  Education, 
University  of  Florida,  1963-1977. 

Below,  Charles  G.  July  2,  1984.  Principal  of  Howard 
Bishop  Middle  School,  1973-1975. 

Brown,  Marcia  D.  January  15,  1985.  Teacher  at  Mebane 
Middle  School,  1970-1987. 

Cake,  William  H.  June  27,  1984.  Principal  of  Ft. 

Clarke  Middle  School,  1973-1983;  Principal  of 
Newberry  Junior  Senior  High  School,  1983-1987. 

Christian,  Jack.  July  19,  1984.  Director  of  Curriculum 
and  Instruction  for  Alachua  County  (Assistant 
Superintendent),  1968-1987. 

Coburn,  Sandra  A.  July  18,  1984.  Teacher  at  Shell 
Middle  School  1971-1987;  Teacher  at  Ft.  Clarke 
Middle  School,  1973-1987. 

Compton,  Crystal.  January  11,  1985.  Elementary 

Supervisor  for  Alachua  County,  1969-1972;  Alachua 
County  Middle  School  Director,  1972-1973;  Alachua 
County  Director  of  Curriculum,  1973-1975;  Assistant 
Principal  of  Westwood  Middle  School,  1975-1976; 
Principal  of  Duval  Elementary,  1976-1978; 

Principal  of  Mebane  Middle  School,  1978-1983. 

Conner,  Harry  C.  June  11,  1984.  Assistant  Principal  at 
Eastside  High  School;  Assistant  Principal  of 
Howard  Bishop  Middle  School,  1975-1978;  Principal 
of  Howard  Bishop  Middle  School,  1978-1987. 
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Cook,  Cynthia.  November  3,  1987.  Teacher  at  Lincoln 
Middle  School,  1974-1987. 

Diedeman,  Thomas  E.  June  21,  1984.  Principal  at  Spring 
Hill  Middle  School,  1970-1987. 

George,  Paul  A.  January  12,  1987.  Professor  of 

Education,  University  of  Florida,  1972-1987. 

Griffin,  Dorothy.  June  30,  1987.  Teacher  at  Lincoln 

High  School,  1961-1970;  Teacher  at  Westwood  Junior 
High  and  Middle  School,  1970-1974;  Teacher  at 
Lincoln  Middle  School,  1974-1984;  Teacher  at 
Bishop  Middle  School,  1984-1987. 

Longstreth,  James  W.  July  12,  1984.  Superinteendent  of 
Alachua  County  Schools,  1972-1977;  Professor  of 
Education,  University  of  Florida,  1977-1987. 

Marcy,  Thomas  L.  October,  1984.  Assistant  Principal  of 
Ft.  Clarke  Middle  School,  1973-1975;  Principal  of 
Howard  Bishop  Middle  School,  1975-1978. 

Minter,  Barbara.  November  1,  1987.  Teacher  at  Stephen 
Foster  Elementary  School,  1966-1970;  Teacher  at 
Duval  Elementary  School,  1970-1971;  Alachua  County 
Gifted  Program,  1971-1973;  Teacher  at  Ft.  Clarke 
Middle  School,  1973-1984;  Teacher  at  Newberry  Junior 
Senior  High  School,  1984-1986;  Student  Facilitator 
at  Newberry  Junior  Senior  High  School,  1982-1987. 

Nelson,  Ronald.  December  20,  1984.  Assistant  Principal 
of  Howard  Bishop  Middle  School,  1974-1978; 

Principal  of  Westwood  Middle  School,  1978-1982; 
Principal  of  Eastside  High  School,  1982-1987. 

Samuels,  Benford  L.  January  14,  1985.  Alachua  County 
School  Board,  1969-1976. 

Shewey,  Kathryn  S.  October  25,  1984.  Teacher  at  Spring 
Hill  Middle  School,  1970-1978;  Teacher  at  Lincoln 
Middle  School,  1978-1985;  Director  of  Middle  School 
Enhancement  Grant,  1985-1987. 

Spencer,  Arthur  P. , Jr.  March  18,  1985.  Assistant 
Principal  of  Mebane  Middle  School,  1969-1981. 
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Spindler , John  P.  June  19,  1984.  Principal  of  Mebane 
Middle  School,  1972-1974;  Principal  of  Lincoln 
Middle  School,  1974-1987. 

Stanley,  Carol  M.  January  15,  1985.  Teacher  at  Mebane 
Middle  School,  1970-1974;  Teacher  at  Lincoln 
Middle  School,  1974-1978;  Teacher  at  Mebane  Middle 
School,  1978-1987. 

Steen,  Cathrine  C.  March  21,  1985.  Teacher  at  Spring 
Hill  Middle  School,  1970-1987. 

Tomlinson,  Tommy.  January  24,  1984.  Deputy 

Superintendent  of  Alachua  County  Schools,  1965- 
1987. 

Williams,  Emmett  L.  December  12,  1984.  Professor  of 
Education,  University  of  Florida,  1964-1987. 

Wood,  Joseph  G.  July  3,  1984.  Principal  of  Westwood 
Middle  School,  1973-1976;  Secondary  Curriculum 
Director,  1976-1987. 
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